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CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN WAGNER 
AND LISZT.* 
THE recently published correspondence between Wagner 
and Liszt, which throws some fresh light upon the 
character of these two eminent men, having excited con- 


siderable sensation in musical circles, some observations, 
chiefly derived from the celebrated critic Eduard Hans- 
lick’s “ Feuilleton” in the Viennese Neue Freie Presse, 
will, no doubt, be welcome to our readers. To compare 


this correspondence which, consisting of 316 letters, com- | 


prises a period of twenty years (1841—1861) in literary 
value to that between Schiller and Goethe, as some journal- 
ists have done, is, however, going very far beyond the 
mark. Perhaps Wagner’s own remark in a letter to Liszt— 
“Goethe’s and Schiller’s correspondence brought our 


connection very vividly before me, and reveals to me | 
golden fruits, which under happier circumstances, may | 


result from our intercourse”—may have suggested that 
parallel. At any rate one distinctive mark of difference 


exists in this, that whilst the correspondence between the | 


two German poets deals almost exclusively with the 
highest problems and interests of art and humanity in the 
abstract, the Wagner-Liszt letters refer almost exclusively 
to themselves and their own works. Indeed, if the more 


calmly reflecting and thoughtfully counselling Liszt, may | 
perhaps admit of some likening to Goethe, what about | 


Wagner's resemblance to Schiller? “That holy man,” 
wrote the celebrated poet Hebbel of the latter, “fate 
never ceased to curse, and ye: Schiller never ceased to 
bless!” Surely the same cannot apply to the peevish 
and ever-complaining composer of Lohengrin. At the 
same time Liszt’s admirable forbearance towards his 
troublesome friend, his generosity and genuine goodness 
of heart, are throughout that correspondence set forth in 
the most favourable light. 

Wagner’s first letter addressing Liszt as “Much es- 
teemed sir,” dated Paris, 24th March, 1841, and giving the 


littérateur Heinrich Laube as reference, simply expresses | 


a desire for a personal acquaintance. Four years had 
elapsed until Wagner, who had meantime been ap- 
pointed Court- Kapellmeister at Dresden, wrote his second 





* Leipzig: Breitkopf und Hiirtel’ 
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letter to Liszt in reference to the Weber monument, and 

, one year later he solicited his endeavours in procuring 
the performance of his Azenzé at the “Theater an der 
| Wien” in Vienna. Nine more letters followed from 
Dresden with only two short answers from Lisz. Be- 
ginning to feel uncomfortable in the Saxon capital i1 the 
'revolutionary year 1848, he asks Liszt to purchase the 
copyright of his first three operas for 5,009 thaler, or 
to find somebody to do so, requesting Liszt to come 
personally to Dresden for that purpose, “ but very soon !” 
In May, 1849, Wagner fled under a charge of high 
treason from Dresden 7/é Zurich to Paris, with the need- 
ful coin as well as a passport, in the name of Dr. 
Widmann, kindly provided by Liszt, who had meantime 
brought out Zunnhduser at Weimar and published an 
‘enthusiastic article thereon in the Journal des Deédats. 
But Wagner, feeling very miserable in his new abode, 
writes to Liszt (addressing him henceforth with the 
familiar ““du”). “In Paris, without a domestic hearth, 
that is, peace of mind, I cannot work... . make it 
possible to send me quickly some money, so that I may 
leave here, go to Ziirich, and stay there until I receive the 
desired ‘ salary.’ ” 

This yearly “salary” he hoped to obtain through 
Liszt’s intercession from the court at Weimar, but this 
wish remained unfulfilled, although he wrote taat “the 
sympathy he had openly shown towards the revolutionary 
outbreak at Dresden is far removed from that absurdly 
fanatical disposition which views every prince as a con- 
|temptible character.” Liszt’s sensible reply, containing 
|the substantial enclosure of 300 francs for travelling ex- 
| penses, was to the effect, that “it would not be very 
diplomatic at present to knock at shattered doors ; later 
}on when you will have made your mark as your gifts 
| deserve, patrons will be found, and if I can serve you as a 
|convenient and useful instrument in that way, I place 
myself with all my heart, and some little ‘savoir faire’ 
at your disposal. But you cannot skip this period of 
transition, and Paris is for you above all an imperative 
necessity ;” adding some valuable suggestions, how 
Wagner was to endeavour to bring out his Azensz with 
certain needful modifications, and write a new opera 
specially for the Paris stage, how he was to pay some at- 


| tention to the singers Madame Viardot and M. Roger, and 
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to the famous critic Jules Janin, to eschew “ political plati- 
tudes, socialist gallimatias, and personal quarrels, in 
short, to make himself osszb/e.” Similar friendly and 
wholesome injunctions to make friends by courteous de- 
meanour, and a graceful acknowledgment of kindness re- 
ceived were continued by the well, meaning friend, who 
well knew Wagner’s manner, for twenty years without 
ceasing. “Be so kind,” wrote Liszt on one occasion, 
“and answer Dingelstedt’s letter with some civility, and 
do not take offence at this remark.” ‘“ How comical it 
seems to me,’ was Wagner’s reply, “that I should 
negotiate with Dingelstedt anent Weimar, I cannot ex- 
press. I should like to tell him not to busy himself about 
my opera at all.” 

Instead of following Liszt’s wisely and minutely laid 
out plan, “from which no swerving is permissible,” 
Wagner suddenly left Paris, and so far from adapting 
his Azenzz, or writing a new work for Paris, ceased com- 
posing a single note of music for four years, but preferred 
to write his books: “Die Kunst und die Revolution,” 
“Das Kunstwerk der Zukunft,” and “ Oper und Drama.” 
Settling down with his wife and sister-in-law at Ziirich, 
he writes to Liszt : “Send as much money as you can 
possibly make available.” Liszt forwarded a hundred 
thaler without delay. At that time it was commonly 
believed that Liszt was “rolling in gold.” But a fresh 
request for money about three months later is met by 
Liszt’s letter of the 28th October, 1849, as follows: ‘“ Try, 
dear friend, to hold out as best you can until Christmas, 
for my purse is at the moment absolutely empty, and you 
are already aware that the fortune of the Princess (Witt- 
genstein) has been left without an administrator for a 
year, and is daily threatened with complete confiscation. 
Towards the end of the year I reckon upon some funds, 
and I shall certainly not fail to send you as much of the 
money as my very restricted means will allow, for you 
know what heavy obligations rest upon my shoulders. 
Before I can think of myself, my mother, and my three 
children, who are in Paris, must be properly provided 
for. The virtuoso’s career has as you know, been 
closed to me for more than two years, and I dare not 
indiscreetly re-embark upon it without serious prejudice 
to my present, and more particularly to my future 
position.” Nevertheless, already on the 15th January, 
1850, he forwarded five hundred francs to Wagner. Later 
on Wagner requests Liszt to secure him an annual 
fixed allowance of a thousand francs, to which Liszt re- 
plies : “ Dearest Richard! at last I can inform you, that 
early in May you will receive a thousand francs. At 
present I am not yet in a position to assume a yearly 
obligation. It is always so painful to me to com- 
municate anything unpleasant to you, and therefore I 
waited for the favourable moment when I could advise 
the transmission of the said sum. I have told you 
several times of my straitened pecuniary circumstances, 
which are now so placed that my mother and my three 
children are decently provided for by my previous 
savings, but I myself have to make both ends meet with 
my salary of a thousand thaler per annum as kapell- 
meister, and 300 thaler as a present for the direction of 
the Court Concerts.” 

It might be expected, that after these startling dis- 
closures, and the heavy sacrifices already made by his 
friend, Wagner’s demands for cash would thenceforward 
have at least become somewhat more moderate. But not 
so. In the beginning of January, 1851, he writes : 
“TI intend to go to Paris for the present. My wife’s 
domestic exchequer is in the last stage of consumption, 
and she most anxiously expects money from me for the 
defrayment of the heavy New Year’s bills. 1, therefore, 





require positively 1,000 francs to enable me to leave. . . - 
Now just see, from whom and how you can procure me 
this sum.” “In Weimar,” Liszt answers, “it is im- 
possible for me to raise even ten thaler, but I have 
written immediately to Vienna, and within eight days you 
shall receive the sum in question (a thousand francs) 
from my son-in-law Ollivier” (the late French Cabinet 
Minister). 

But in addition to these incessant demands for money 
Liszt’s kindly offices were continually requisitioned in 
various other ways: Liszt is to try to get Lohengrin done 
in London ; Liszt is to procure Wagner’s amnesty from 
the Grand Duke of Weimar; Liszt is to proceed personally 
to Dresden for that purpose ; Liszt is to sell Lohengrin, 
and later on Die Niebelungen, on favourable terms to the 
Leipzig publishers Breitkopf and Hiirtel ; Liszt is to go to 
Berlin in order to conduct Zannhduser ; Liszt is to en- 
deavour to pass the libretto of that opera through the 
censorship at Prague; Liszt is to get him a piano from 
Erard’s ; Liszt is even “to show his acumen as a police- 
agent,” that is, look up a waiter who had made off to Jena 
with some effects stolen from Wagner ; &c., &c., &c. And 
Liszt did everything without delay, and without even a 
sign of impatience, that it was possible for him to do. 

In justice to Wagner it must, however, be stated, that 
those gifts and favours were received with the expres- 
sions of unbounded enthusiasm for his magnanimous and 
indefatigable benefactor. “When has ever an artist, a 
friend,” he wrote on one occasion, “done for another, 
what you have done for me!... 1 cannot conceive 
what would have become of me during the last four 
years without you; and what have you made of me!” 
And, later on : “If you knew what divine traces you have 
left here behind you! Farewell, my Franz, my “oly 
Franz!” 

On the other hand another conspicuous and objection- 
able feature in Wagner’s letters is his constant whining 
and groaning, and worse, over his fate and position in 
life, his unceasing complaints about the “indifference, 
apathy, and abjectness” of the public, the artists, the 
potentates, the whole world. “My whole life,” he 
writes, “isa dreary desert of self-denial. I am cursed to 
perish in dulness! Disgust seizes me at all my under- 
takings! ... Philistines, Jews, and Jesuits—no men.’ 
Blockheads ! Dear Franz, not a year passes, but I think 
at least once of putting an end to my existence.... | 
cannot live like a dog and rest on straw. I must feel 
myself flattered, if my mind is to succeed in the sorely 
(‘blutig ’) trying work of the formation of a non-existent 
world. ... And all this torture, trouble, and anxiety for 
a life, which I hate, which I curse! Listen, my Franz! 
you must now help me! Things go badly, very badly, 
with me. Before everything I must have money ; 
Hartel came down handsomely; but what are hun- 
dreds to me, when I want thousands? ... Nobody 
knows what one like us requires. Indeed, I am my- 
self surprised at times at the many ‘unnecessaries’ 
which seem to us indispensable. I can only tell you 
how badly I am off, and how much I am in need of 
speedy assistance. With my immensely sensitive feeling 
in this matter, nothing is left to me than—as I do not 
wish to take my life for such frivolities—to be off at once 
and bolt for America.” These unworthy lamentations 
belong by no means exclusively to Wagner’s early stay at 
Ziirich, when really depressed by pecuniary straits and 
solitude ; they are persevered in even with increased 
emphasis, under more favourable circumstances, to the 
very end of this correspondence, when his return to the 
Fatherland was perfectly open to him (September, 1860). 
Nor did it apparently ever enter his mind to spare his 
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sympathising friend the smallest anxiety on his account. 
How different Liszt’s demeanour in this respect, who, full 
of considerate thought, bore his own troubles without a 
murmur, like a man. ‘ You ask how I am?” he wrote; 
“where sorrow is deepest, God is nearest. Do not fret 
about my health ; in a few days I shall be all right again, 
and my legs will have to carry me onwards.—Your F. L.” 
—“ Often I feel very sad on your account ; respecting 
myself, I have no cause to rejoice. . . . Unfortunately, I 
have but little couleur de rose to spare, although to the 
outer world I must be counted among the fortunate ones ; 
and, indeed, I have reason to feel happy—as happy as a 
mortal on earth can hope to be. This I may confide to 
you, because you know by what infinite, self-sacrificing, 
and undying love my life has been sustained during the 
last eight years. Why should other shortcomings dis- 
concert me? for all else is only a just atonement for my 
sublime happiness in that respect.” 

And was Wagner's existence at Ziirich in reality so 
miserably wretched as he represented it during full fifteen 
years in his letters to Liszt? An important clue to this 
question is supplied. by Wagner’s “Fifteen Letters” 
(“ Funfzehn Briefe”), published by Frau Elise Wille, and 
supplemented by her own narrative in Rodenberg’s 
“ Deutsche Rundschau” (1887). Wagner was like one 
of the family Wille, and, indeed, lived with them as their 
guest for a considerable time at their country house at 
Marienfeld, on the Lake of Ziirich. Frau Wille, now 
advanced in years, who possessed Wagner’s full confi- 
dence and an intimate knowledge of his affairs, writes :— 
“I did not find it right, when I heard and read that 
Wagner has suffered the heavy trials of an exile at Ziirich. 
The banished composer, who was esteemed by all and 
revered by many, lived in the security of his own hearth, 
and had friends who ‘stood up’ for him. Every one felt 
himself honoured by a friendly word from Wagner. The 
position of a political exile, with its protracted and bitter 
pangs, its hopeless striving after sympathy, its ‘ knocking 
at doors,’ to meet with refusal, Wagner never knew. . . 
Wagner lived with his wife in a pretty country house out- 
side Ziirich. It was atime of almost glorified existence 
for all who met at the handsome villa on the lovely hill, 
where also Wagner’s dwelling stood. Wealth, taste, and 
elegance combined to beautify life. The amphytrion 
(Herr Wesendonk) was indefatigable in giving and the 
promoting of things which interested him, full of admira- 
tion for the extraordinary man whom fate had brought 
near to him. The mistress of the house, delicate and 
young, ideal in her thoughts. . . The arrangements of 
the house and the owner’s opulence helped to gather a 
society which every one who enjoyed it will remember 
with pleasure.” How Wagner could write to Liszt, “he 
only asked to be kept like an ordinary mechanic,” seems 
inconceivable. Summing up the amounts, probably not 
completely given in the correspondence under notice, 
received from Liszt alone, besides a fixed subvention 
from a “Frau R., in Dresden,” repeatedly alluded to in 
Wagner's letters ; considering Wagner’s frequent excur- 
sions, in addition to his journeys to Paris and London on 
business matters, into Switzerland and Italy, his alternate 
Stay at Venice, St. Maurice, Selisberg, Mornex on the 
Lake of Geneva, &c., his notions of the life and wants 
of an “ordinary mechanic” appear, indeed, somewhat 
incongruous. But more than that: “I perish,” he writes 
in July, 1856, “and feel incompetent to go on working 
unless I find a dwelling-place after my own heart, viz., 
a small house for myself alone, with a garden, and both 
removed from every kind of noise. For the last four 
years I have sought in vain to satisfy this wish, and only 
the purchase of a piece of ground, and the building by 


myself of a suitable house, can accomplish my desire.” 
That Wagner complained of want (Noth) because his 
extraordinary fancies could not be gratified, appears from 
his own statement : “ All that useless stuff which of late 
I again felt tempted’ (from despair) for some fantastic 
distraction to collect about me!... My wants are 
somewhat luxurious, and not of an ordinary kind.” 
Readers versed in Wagnerian literature need, by way of 
an example, here only be reminded of Wagner’s letters 
to the Viennese milliner, Fraulein Bertha, referring to an 
infinite variety of high-priced silks, satins, and velvets, 
required by the composer for a corresponding supply of 
gorgeous dressing-gowns (it is said one for each day of 
the week), negligé-trousers, counterpanes, bed-hangings, 
&c. Thus he writes in May, 1864, to Frau Wille: 
‘Early in March this year, 1864, the failure of every 
attempt to improve my shattered position became clear 
to me.” And yet on the 22nd of the same month, March, 
1864, he writes from Penzing, near Vienna, to the said 
milliner, begging for time concerning the payment of her 
bill. Hence it follows that Wagner had ordered a quan- 
tity of articles of toilette, unexampled in the wardrobe of 
an ordinary mortal of the male “persuasion,” whilst 
harping upon his pressing wants in his letters to his 
friends. Indeed, only his fortunate and wholly unex- 
pected acquaintance with the prodigal King of Bavaria 
enabled him afterwards to send to Fraulein Bertha a 
preliminary instalment of five hundred florins! with 
a request for further delay for payment of the rest. 
Again, after writing to Frau Wille (14th March, 1864) 
of the “very costly fitting-up” of his villa at Penzing, 
he one day surreptitiously left that place, and unex- 
pectedly reappeared at Ziirich, where he comfortably 
installed himself under the Willes’ hospitable roof. 

With regard to the artistic portion of the Briefwechsel, 
the sincerity of Liszt’s admiration for Wagner’s music, 
of which he obviously knew every bar and loved every 
note, is unmistakable. He entered into detail and 


. | analytical discussions, whereas Wagner contented himself 


with more or less meaningless generalities, or with quoting 
the panegyrics of others. ‘“ Friend Uhlig,” he writes, “ in 
whose excellent judgment I place confidence, sends me 
word that this one overture (Liszt’s “ Prometheus”) is 
worth more to him than the whole Mendelssohn!” That 
Wagner entertained no high opinion of Liszt’s music 
his (Wagner’s) more intimate friends know, however, 
perfectly well. It would have been only honest and fair 
to tell Liszt so himself, especially as the latter had fre- 
quently and earnestly pressed him to do so, speaking at 
all times with almost touching modesty of his own works. 
“Give me, without reserve, your opinion upon this com- 
position (Kiinstlerchor). If found bad, bombastic, faulty, 
tell me so unsparingly. . .. I have been compelled to 
hear and read so much respecting my own works, that I 
have lost all personal opinion in the matter, and that I 
continue to write solely from an irradicable inner con- 
viction, without the least claim to recognition or approval. 
Several of my more intimate friends, Joachim, for in- 
stance, and in times gone by Schumann and others, have 
shown themselves cold, reserved, and unfavourably dis- 
posed towards my musical creations. I find not the least 
fault with them for this, and cannot reciprocate in the 
same ‘coin, as I feel a sincere and deep interest in their 
works.” Liszt forwarded his own compositions only upon 
Wagner’s special request, accompanied by some laconic 
remark, such as, “It will, perhaps, amuse you to look at 
them,” &c., and passing forthwith on to Wagner’s affairs. 
Liszt’s idea to compose a “ Divina Commedia,” after 
Dante, however, moved Wagner to the following inge- 





nious remark : “ That you will succeed with the /nferno 
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and Purgatory 1 do not doubt for a moment, but con- 
cerning Paradise 1 have some misgivings, which are 
confirmed by the fact that here you add a chorus in your 
plan. In the ‘ninth symphony,’ the finale with chorus 
is, from an art point of view, decidedly the weakest move- 
ment, and only important in a_musico-historic sense, 
because it reveals to us in a very naive manner the ‘ fix’ 
of a true tone-poet, who is at a loss how finally (after 
Inferno and Purgatory) to represent Paradise. With 
this Paradise, dearest Franz, there is in truth a serious 
hitch, and if we require anybody to confirm it, Dante 
strangely enough does so himself, the singer of Paradise, 
which inhis ‘ Divina Commedia,’ is likewise undoubtedly 
the weakest part.” 

On the 28th August, 1850, Liszt produced Lohengrin 
for the first time (at Weimar), then considered a work of 
unexampled difficulty. “We are swimming in the ether 
of your Lohengrin,’ writes Liszt. “Your Lohengrin is 
from first to last a sublime work. . . . a single indivisible 
marvel.” Wagner wished to. attend the performance 
incognito, provided with a safe conduct from the Grand- 
duchess, to be procured by Liszt. of course! Liszt, in 
explaining the utter impracticability of such a scheme, 
adds: “Everything that will be possible for me to do, 
whether in the interest of your reputation and fame or 
yourself personally, I shall in no instance neglect to do. 
But a friend like you is not always easily served, because 
for those to whom it is vouchsafed to understand you 
the first question is how to serve you with sense and 
dignity.” Wagner was horrified at the idea that the opera 
lasted from six until eleven p.m. ; according to his calcu- 
lation it was to be over at quarter-past nine at the latest. 
He ascribes the fault to the sluggish delivery of the 
recitatives. ‘When the recitative begins,” he writes, “‘ it 
is to the singers as much as to say, ‘thank goodness, now 
we are rid of the accursed tempo . . . now we can sail 
along at pleasure.’” A few small cuts on the occasion of 
the lengthy first performance drove Wagner almost 
beside himself. “ 1f my Lohengrin,” he writes, “can only 
be kept going by making cz/s in deference to the laziness 
of the performers, I give up the whole opera .. . and I 
have written my last work!” Liszt comforts him, how- 
ever, with the immediate assurance that “not the smallest 
syllable had been left out” at the second performance. 

In November, 1851, Wagner submits to his friend the 
plan of his Niebelungen Trilogy. In December, 1853, he 
is busy with his Rheingold. In July, 1856, the scores of 
this prelude and of the lWadkire, and in July, 1859, 
Tristan and Isolde, were completed. His last work, 
Parsifal, is already pointed at in his letter of 12th July, 
1856, as “the Victory—the Holiest, the completest Salva- 
tion ; more I cannot tell you about it.” 

The impulse given by Liszt’s efforts sooner or later 
resulted in numerous performances of Wagner’s operas 
all over Germany and Austria. The effect of this happy 
consummation on Wagner himself was twofold : he liked 
the pecuniary benefit, but had scarcely anything but 
scorn and abuse for the rest. Thus, in his letter to Liszt, 
in January, 1854, he qualifies the first representation of 
Lohengrin, on the Leipzig stage as “an atonement for 
the outrage (‘ Frevel’) he had perpetrated upon his inner 
self by sanctioning the performance of his operas two 
years ago—the voluptuous enjoyment of seeing the noblest 
work of his life thus far, freely handed over to the fully 
anticipated bungling (‘ Stimperhaftigkeit ’) of our operatic 
crew (‘Theatergesindel’), and to the mockery of the 
Philistines!” But a few lines lower down he adds: 
“ Have you thought no more of Berlin? There something 
must be done now.” Indeed, Liszt at once entered upon 





ing the bringing out of Zanmhduser and Lohengrin at the 
Berlin Opera, which would have been speedily successful 
but for Wagner’s distinct stipulation that Liszt was to 
rehearse and conduct the operas. This slight to the 
respective Court-Kapellmeisters being, however, firmly 
demurred to, Wagner at last had to give in, and Zann- 
héduser and Lohengrin had to “go to the Jews!” 

Whilst Wagner, in 1854, joyfully welcomed the teach- 
ing of Arthur Schopenhauer, in his opinion “ the greatest 
philosopher since Kant,” the religious element gained 
a distinctly growing ascendency in the case of Liszt, who 
answered one of Wagner’s most eccentrically despondent 
and gloomiest effusions, as follows: ‘Be converted to 
Faith, there is happiness—the only one, the True, the 
Eternal! Mock at it ever so bitterly, I cannot cease to 
see and desire therein the only salvation. Through 
Christ, through suffering resigned in God, we find safety 
and redemption! ... Only self-denial and self-con- 
trol can sustain us here on earth. Let us bear our cross 
together in Christ—the God, whom we may approach 
without pride, and to whom we may bow without despair !” 
This did not, however, suit Wagner’s taste. 

In March, 1855, Wagner accepted an invitation of the 
London Philharmonic Society to conduct a series of con- 
certs. There he finds himself in a “terrible humour,” 
surrounded by “terrible triviality,” winding up with the 
verdict: ‘ Here rascality, obtuseness, and a sacredly- 
nursed imbecility are guarded and fostered within iron 
walls : only a scamp and a Jew can here succeed.” And 
yet he himself succeeded in this “country of a ridiculous 
Mendelssohn-cult,” as he expresses it in the letter, 
whilst giving at the same time an account of the farewell 
ovations got up on his behalf! An offer to conduct some 
concerts at New York, and an invitation from the Emperor 
of Brazil, Wagner declined, but not without conceiving 
the extraordinary idea of a translation of his 7yéstan 
und Isolde into Italian, for its first performance as an 
Italian opera (!) at Rio Janeiro. Strange to say, Wagner 
looked upon that most complex of operatic works as “a 
thoroughly practicable opus which will speedily bring in 
good returns”! On the other hand we find Wagner on 
numerous sporadic excursions to Ziirich, Paris, Geneva, 
and Venice, which he speedily affected as “the most 
noiseless city in the world.” But “he wants money, much 
money,” and therefore, in spite of his previous anathema, 
he offers his Lohengrin at Cassel, and requests Liszt to 
negotiate the sale of this opera and the Hollander at 
Coburg. Later on he has again recourse to Liszt with 
the “very decided” request to secure from the German 
rulers a regular pension on his behalf: “1 cannot, and 
never shall accept an appointment or anything like it. 
What I ask for is a fixed, honourable, and abundant 
(‘reichlich’) pension.” Liszt, feeling hurt by a previous 
letter in which Wagner designates his (Liszt’s) official 
duties as mere “‘trivialities,” appears for once to have 
given an undesirable answer. ‘This letter, “unheard of 
lines,” as Wagner calls them in his reply, characterised 
by extreme acrimony, is omitted from the collection. But 
the coolness which had sprung up between them was of 
short duration. Wagner even confesses with praise- 
worthy frankness, “that startling New Year’s greeting 
had a salutary effect upon himself.” “I know,” he adds, 
“that I let myself go too freely, and rely more than is 
permissible on the patience of others.” 

After a stay at Luzern in 1859, all Wagner’s remaining 
letters are dated from Paris, the last 15th June, 1861. 
His thoughts seem now to centre chiefly in the first pro- 
duction of his 77/stan in Germany. “I have my eye on 
Vienna,” he says, “ where they have still the best singers, 
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plished conductor, with whom a proper understanding is 
feasible.” Liszt had meantime never ceased for a moment 
to care for Wagner’s interests. But for some years past, 
he complains in 1861, all his endeavours to bring out 
Tristan and the Niebelungen at Weimar remained fruit- 
less. “I spare you the particulars of this failure, which 
is the chief cause of my reségnation at this theatre.” “As 
regards myself,” he says in his last letter dated 7th July, 
1861, “I only know for certain that I am about to leave 
Weimar. . . . The dilemma of my position is this : either 
my marriage takes place, and that soon, or not at all. In 
the former event Germany and Weimar, in particular, are 
still Zosstble for me later on ; otherwise no.” That hoped- 
for marriage did zo¢ happen, and Liszt went for some 
years to Rome. His departure from Weimar coincided 
very nearly with Wagner’s return to Germany. Hence 
the year 1861 supplies a fitting conclusion to that interest- 
ing correspondence. It seems probable that the succeed- 
ing letters dated 1861—1883, contain much _ personal 
matter unsuited for present publication. The prolonged 
estrangement, which separated the two friends, and which 
may chiefly be traced to Liszt’s strenuous opposition as a 
father and an abbé to Wagner’s marriage with his (Liszt’s) 
daughter Cosima, the wife of Hans von Biilow, is matter 
of notoriety. Liszt stayed away both from the “ premiére” 
of Tristan und Isolde, at Munich (1865), and from the 
laying of the foundation stone of the Wagner Theatre at 
Bayreuth (1872). Afterwards, however, a reconciliation 
took place, which endured to the end. 

It has been said that a man’s letters are his true monu- 
ment—a monument to Z7sz?’s g/ory in this correspondence. 
Unfortunately, the same cannot be said of Wagner, 
but . . . “ Verité oblige.” j. BE. 








HENRI HERZ. 
IN Henri Herz, who died in Paris on the 6th of January, 
we have lost one of the last representatives of the so-called 
“elegant school.” To our present generation the name of 
Herz, once celebrated and popular, is almost unknown ; 
only very few of the numerous pieces he wrote (about 200) 
are any more played, and it seems that even from a his- 
torical point of view all interest in his former activity has 
vanished. It is an undeniable truth that what is zz 
fashion goes oz? of it ; but, on the other hand, it is just 
as true that a fashionable work of art, a dress, or custom, 
must possess a certain specially, even a certain degree of 
merit, in order to draw general attention to it, and to 
arouse universal interest. And thus it seems unjust and 
unfair to blame a composer for being owt of fashion, for 
had his pieces not been played and listened to by a great 
quantity of people, he would never have been 27 fashion. 
Such is the case with the compositions of Henry Herz, 
which are at present treated, if not actually with con- 
tempt, certainly with scant attention. There never 
was a period in the history of music in which the public 
—but more particularly the musicians—showed more 
narrow-mindedness and prejudice towards works of 
bygone days than in our present time. The mention of 
the names of Hummel, Kalkbrenner, Moscheles (with 
exception of his Studies, Op. 70), Czerny, Déhler, Herz, 
Hinten, Rosellen, &c., is sometimes accepted with a 
shrug, and accompanied by the compassionate sentence: 
— “One cannot play such things any more.” In some 
instances there is a great deal of truth in this remark, for 
only very few of our amateur and even professional pianists 





can play distinctly and correctly such pieces as Hummel’s 
Sonatas (Op. 81 and 106), or his Rondo (Op. 109) ; nay, 
a great many of our performers would find it very difficult 
to give a good account of Herz’s Variations (Op. 20). In 
their way, these works contain much greater difficulties 
with respect to technical complications, intricacies, and 
awkwardness than many of our present pieces. Musical 
works (indeed, every artistic production) are a true repre- 
sentation of the spirit of the time or period in which they 
are or were created. In Couperin’s pieces we find a 
facsimile of the elegant, highly-polished, though cold and 
passionless, manners of Louis XLV.’s time; in Seb. Bach 
we trace the character of the simple, natural, solid, and 
honest German citizen ; Handel reminds us of the sturdy 
and somewhat rugged power of the British nation ; in 
Mozart and Haydn we recognise at times the polite and 
good-natured compliance with the taste of their imperial or 
princely masters.. True, Beethoven scouted the idea of 
being influenced by the taste of other persons ; but in 
this, as in many other respects, he occupies a unique 
position—indeed, he is an exception to the rule, but such 
exception that proves it. 1 occupy myself here only with 
the time in which Herz was active, and merely wish to 
draw the attention of our young musical friends to many 
of his compositions which deserve to be known and 
attentively studied by them. But before enumerating 
these pieces, a few biographical details may be acceptable. 
Henry Herz was born in 1806, in Vienna, and was brought 
by his father to Coblenz, where he became a pupil 
of the organist Daniel Hiinten, father of the well-known 
educational composer, Franz Hiinten. In his eighth 
year, young Herz performed Hummel’s Variations (Op. 8) 
in G major, in public, and his correct, musician-like, and 
truly excellent playing, created such sensation that his 
father decided to take him at once to Paris in order to 
enter him as a pupil in the Conservatoire (founded 1792). 
He became a pupil of Louis Barthélemy Pradher (succes- 
sor to Hyacinthe Jadin (1769-1802), the inventor of the 
so-called pot-pourris and mé/anges), and published in his 
twelfth year (1818) a Rondo alla Cosacca and an Air 
Tyrolien varié. Both works caught at once the popular 
fancy, and the youthful composer received most flatter- 
ing offers from publishers to write more of such effective 
and pleasing pieces. In 1820 Moscheles came to Paris, 
and his energetic, fiery, and brilliant style, emulated Herz 
to try with rare perseverance to gain for his performance 
greater elegance and finish, as well as ‘to bestow fuller 
attention and greater care on his compositions. In 183¢ 
Herz undertook, in company with the excellent violinist, 
Charles Philippe Lafont (1781-1839), a journey to Ger- 
many, where their joint composition, Duo et Variations 
concertantes sur la Romance “C’est une Larme,” created 
an unusually great sensation. It is astonishing that this 
charming work is now entirely forgotten. In 1834 Herz 
visited England, and remained here for a considerable 
time, active and successful as teacher, and bringing out 
his compositions at Messrs. D’Almaine & Co.’s, a firm 
extinct with regard to musical publications. Here isa 
fitting place to mention the pieces most in fashion at that 
time (1834-36). They are :—Op. 10, Variations brillantes 
sur “ Ma Fanchette est charmante” (an air by Hérold) ; 
Op. 12, Fantaisie et Rondo sur Rossini’s Ze/miva; Op. 20, 
Variations sur un air de lopéra Foseph, par Méhul—(these 
variations were then considered the me plus ultra of tech- 
nical difficulty); Op. 30, Grande Polonaise in E major, a 
most brilliant and effective piece ; Op. 31, Variations on 
a Saxon air, a work full of useful material for study; Op. 

2, First Caprice in A major, a very carefully and well 
composed piece; Op. 33. Rondeau caractéristique sur la 
Barcarole de Warie, par Hérold (this piece is rather long, 
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but may easily be curtailed and thus rendered more effec- 
tive); Op. 48, Variations on an air from La Violette, by 
Carafa (this set was a great favourite in its time); Op. 68, 
“ Les trois Graces” (Variations on airs from Bellini’s P72. 
rata, Rossini’s Semiramide, and Donizetti's Anna Bolena; 
ard, lastly, his eminently useful Récréations musicales, 
consisting of 24 books; Variations, Fantasias, &c. For 
teaching purposes each and all of these pieces are useful 
and recommendable. Some of Herz’s Duets 4 quatre 
mains are highly effective, more particularly so Op. 50, 
Grand Duo on the March of Rossini’s Wil/iam Tell, and 
Op. 70, Variations concertantes on the favourite March 
from Auber’s opera, Le Philire (1831). Of duets for two 
pianos, that on the favourite Alexander March, and a 
March from Rossini’s Donna del Lago (Op. 72), and the 
very brilliant and effective Duo de Couronnement (Op. 104) 
written 1837, dedicated to Queen Victoria, and introducing 
the “ National Anthem” and Arne’s “ Rule, Britannia,” 
are very amusing, and agreeable to play. 

We also possess several books of well-written, ingenious, 
and useful Studies : of these, 24 Preludes and Exercises, 
Op. 21, dedicated to Hummel ; 30 Etudes (Op. 119), the 24 
easy Studies for small hands (Op. 151), and 24 similar ones 
(Op. 152) ; and, last not least, his “ Etudes d’agilité” (Op. 
179—2 Books), deserve the attention of teachers. Herz 
wrote likewise “ 1,000 (!) Etudes pour ’emploi du Dacty- 
lion.” This “Dactylion” was invented in 1835 by Herz. 
and its use promised the player the ability to keep his 
hands in a proper, somewhat elevated position ; but 
like Logier’s “Chiroplast’* and Kalkbrenner’s “Guide- 
main,” its use was soon abandoned. In 1845 Herz went 
to America, where he composed during his stay in the 
United States, Central and South America, several effec- 
tive short pieces, of which “ Marche mexicaine,” “La 
Californienne,” and “ La Tapada,” became very popular. 

The merits of Herz’s compositions consist in their 
smoothness, agreeable harmonisation, decided elegance, 
simplicity and clearness of style, and in a considerable 
ingenuity of inventing new technical figures. He never 
was original, deep, passionate, or enthusiastic ; his music 
may’ be compared to the pleasant conversation of a polite, 
well-bred, and agreeable gentleman, whose manners—full 
of conventionalities, and scrupulous observance of the forms 
of etiquette—are up to a Certain degree attractive and fora 
short time fascinating. With all his shortcomings, it can- 
not be denied that Herz was an excellent musician, and a 
brilliant performer, besides which he was most amiable, 
cheerful, and witty, in society, respected as an excellent 
teacher and clever artist, who was singularly free from 
jealousy and averse to intrigue. Zempora mutantur 
et nos mutamur in illis; time has changed and our 
taste has changed too. We do not any more care to 
listen for twenty minutes to a lengthy introduction, a 
theme overcrowded with ornaments, six or seven varia- 
tions, and to a long Finale “alla Polacca” or “alla 
Marcia.” No railways existed in the time from 1820 till 
1840, nor was there any such activity at high pressure as 
we enjoy (?) at present ; formerly people could afford to 
sit down quietly and to listen attentively for half an hour 
to endless variations and long fantasias, whilst at present 
a performer must deem himself happy if he succeeds in 
keeping the ear of a private audience for ten minutes. 
Among many points of interest which the musical art 
possesses, one of the most interesting is decidedly the 
historical point. If we take the trouble to acquaint our- 
selves with the leading manners, usages, and prevalent 
ideas of a certain period, we shall not fail to be just and 
fair in appreciating and criticising a work which belongs 
to that time ; and if we apply this principle to the works 
of Herz, we shall be able to account for their apparent 





length, their seeming conventionalities, and other charac-- 
teristic features which strike us as being strange, and 
which cannot any longer evoke our sympathy, although 
forty or fifty years ago they were admired, and enjoyed 
undoubted popularity. E. PAUER. 








CHRISTOPH GLUCK. 


GLuck’s death, which took place just one hundred years 
ago at the age of seventy-three at Vienna, suburb Wieden, 
may render a reference to the great dramatic composer 
acceptable to our readers. Of his private life compara- 
tively little is known, the first really useful and complete 
Gluck biography having been published only as recently 
as 1854 by Anton Schmid, Imperial librarian at Vienna, 
after devoting half his lifetime with extraordinary diligence 
and perseverance to this laborious task. 

Gluck having been born on the 2nd of July, 1714, at 
Weiden-wang, has been erroneously, although very 
generally, called a native of Bohemia, (thus, Z.¢., in 
Marmontel’s malevolent pasquinade, beginning: “Il 
arriva, le Jongleur de Bohéme”). 

This error, which had indeed already been exposed by a 
statue erected to Gluck at Munich by King Ludwig I. of 
Bavaria, was owing to the early ‘migration of Gluck’s 
father from Bavaria into Bohemia, as forest guard to 
Count Kaunitz, and, later on, to Prince Lobkowitz. Indeed, 
most of Christoph’s nearest relatives were engaged in the 
same pursuit, and it is this invigorating out-of-door exist- 
ence which must no doubt be taken as a cause of the 
robust health and powerful physique enjoyed by the great 
composer through life. Not being intended for the same 
career, he was sent to a Jesuit college at Komotau, and 
afterwards to Prague, where from want of means for 
further studies he embraced music as his livelihood, and 
contrived to eke out a scanty existence as choir-singer, 
violinist, and violoncellist. Being attracted to Vienna, 
that earthly paradise of musical art, at the age of twenty- 
two, the princely and art-loving family Lobkowitz soon 
took a kindly interest in the striving young musician, and 
procured his acquaintance with the Lombardian Prince 
Melzi, who appointed him his chamber -musician, and 
took him to Italy, where (at Milan and Venice) Gluck 
soon made his mark as the successful composer of a great 
number of Italian operas, written in the fashionable style 
of Italian music of the period. “Eleven years later (1748) 
he took up his residence as Court “ Kapellmeister” at 
Vienna, writing another series of Italian operas, and 
“occasional” pieces, only remembered by name at the 
present day. Not until 1762 did Gluck proclaim for the 
first time dramatic truth as the first and foremost 
guiding principle of operatic compcsition, by giving his 
Orfeo ed Eurydice to the world, as a unique example 
of so complete a revolution in a ripened composer’s views 
and their accomplishment ; this musico-dramatic reform 
being rendered even more conspicuous in his A/cesfe, pro- 
duced in 1767, likewise at Vienna. Desiring an acquaint- 
ance with the second great musical centre, Gluck pro- 
ceeded to Paris under the protection of his former pupil, 
the Dauphiness Marie Antoinette, where, excepting some 
occasional visits to Vienna, he stayed from 1773 until 
1779, and where, besides remodelling his Orfeo and 
Alceste for the French stage, he composed and produced, 
with great and enduring success, his /phigenia in Aults, 
Armida, and Iphigenia in Tauris, besides three less im- 
portant and now all-but-forgotten works: L’arbre enchante, 
La Cythére assiégée, and Echo et Narcisse. 

As a sample of the complete independence enjoyed by 
Parisian operatic singers guant @ la manivre de presenter 
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leurs phrases during the pre-Gluckian period, it may be 
stated that the famous singer, or rather actrice chantante, 
as she was very appropriately described in the official 
theatrical Almanac, Sophie Arnould, who created the 
parts of Eurydice and Iphigenia in Aulis, stopped the con- 
ductor Francoeur during a rehearsal of Grétry’s Cephale et 
Procris because the orchestra disturbed her singing. “ But 
we are strictly in time!” exclaimed Francceur. “Time! 
what kind of an animal is this? Follow my voice, and 
understand that the orchestra is the obedient servant of 
the singer who recites.” Later on she seems, however, to 
have reformed her style through the study of her above- 
named vd/es in Gluck’s operas, with which she excited 
unbounded enthusiasm. 

Gluck’s lofty idealism was in strong contrast with his 
sturdy frame, as well as his astuteness as a practical man 
of the world. Thus the above-named great singer was 
deprived by Gluck of her parts in favour of the greatly 
inferior Rosalie Lavasseur, because the latter happened to 
be the Arofegée of the influential Austrian Ambassador, 
Count Merci-Argenteau. Again, however irksome it must 
naturally have been for the composer to spend his time at 
court, and in the sa/ons of wealth and fashion, he was a 
constant attendant and performer at Madame Genlis’s and 
similar influential gatherings, he solicited the favour of 
Rousseau almost to servility, and his treatment of the 
musical critics was nu less open to objection. He under- 
stood the value of agitation on his behalf, and knew how 
to promote and draw advantage from it. 

A mere mention of the third celebrated female Gluck- 
singer of that period, Madame de Saint- Huberty—who, by 
the way, had inspired the only verses which ever 
emanated from the pen of a certain lieutenant of artillery, 
afterwards Napoleon J.—who was murdered, together with 
her husband, on entering their carriage, by a dismissed 
servant, in London (1812), and whose adventurous career 
would deserve fuller notice, must here suffice. 

The feud between the Gluckists and Piccinists is as 
notorious as it was destitute of adequate cause. For 
Gluck could no more have written a brightly melodious 
comic opera like Piccini’s Ceccina than the latter could 
have created an A/ceste or Armida. It is like pitting 
Fidelio against the Barber, or Le Nozze against Lohen- 
grin. Certainly the charm of the melodist Piccini, even 
in his serious operas, sufficiently accounts for the prefer- 
ence extended to him by his partisans. Hence, in spite 
of Marie Antoinette’s predilection for Gluck, Piccini 
enjoyed great favour at Court. Twice a week he gave 
singing lessons to the Queen. The Emperor Joseph IL., 
meeting Piccini during his visit to Paris, snatched up 
and carried his MSS. for him, saying, he will be able to 
vaunt all his life to have carried the works of so great a 
master, and after the singing by his sister Queen Marie 
Antoinette of some pieces from Piccini’s Roland, he 
addressed the company, exclaiming with delight : “ Truly 
if this music fails to rouse your hearing it must have 
hopelessly fallen asleep for good.” 

Piccini, less businesslike than his great rival, died poor, 
whilst Gluck returned with a well-filled exchequer to 
Vienna. 

Different from Mozart, who was neither proud nor vain, 
and from Beethoven, who was proud but not vain, Gluck 
was both proud and vain, being in many characteristics 
most like Handel. Both were of athletic stature, both 
somewhat majestic and formal in demeanour, reserved in 
personal intercourse, yet irritable even to vehemence in 
respect of their own music. Both were frank almost to 
bluntness towards their superiors, tyrants to singers, and 
imperious towards the public, as the best known means 
towards securing general recognition and fame. Regarding 





the performance of his works Gluck was even more 
exacting than Handel. Always dressed to perfection, and 
although much brought into contact with ladies of every 
description, Gluck is yet one of the exceedingly few 
musicians of whom no little “indiscretions” are known. 
He was, as stated on his tombstone, “a zealous Christian, 
a faithful husband,” absorbed exclusively, like most great 
reformers, by the importance of his mission. Of Gluck’s 
estimate of other composers, such.as Bach, Handel, and 
his great contemporaries, Haydn and Mozart, we know 
absolutely nothing, and of his personal intercourse with 
the last named, only the one little fact, that the aged 
master greatly complimented young Mozart and invited 
him to dinner, after attending a performance of his 
Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, and that he bestowed great 
praise on a Symphony and Aria by Mozart, at a concert 
given by the latter’s sister-in-law, Aloysia Lange, and 
invited the artists to his hospitable table. The only two 
composers of lesser note to whom Gluck is known to have 
paid some attention were Antonio Salieri, of whom he 
said that “this foreigner alone adopted his manner, 
because no German would learn from him,” and Ditters- 
dorf, but who, believing himself “beloved like a son,” no 
doubt felt some disappointment when, overjoyed at 
Gluck’s proposal to accompany him on his journey to Italy 
(1762) he came to learn the condition, that “he would, of 
course, have to pay half of the expense,” which young 
Dittersdorf was unable to afford. 

One of Gluck’s weaknesses was his ostentatious parading 
of the Papal “ Order of the Golden Spur,” received in Rome 
in 1754, whereas Mozart, who had been decorated with 
the same Order (which, by the way, fell later into such 
discredit that it could be purchased for twelve scudi or 
about £2 sterling) as a lad of fourteen, only wore it under 
compulsion on rare occasions, and signed himself “‘ Cava- 
liere” Mozart only on some youthful compositions. Gluck 
never omitted the Chevalier or Cavaliere from his signature, 
and “ Marianne Edle von Gluck” was actually inscribed 
on the tomb of his widow, although he was never formally 
raised to the rank of nobility, the only composer who could 
boast of this honour during the eighteenth century being 
(somewhat in accordance with the Emperor Francis I.’s 
dictum, “ To book-writers I give no Orders”) the above- 
mentioned Karl von Dittersdorf, formerly Ditters. Fer- 
dinand von Hiller of Cologne followed about one hundred 
years later, the next and last, Franz Liszt created “ Ritter” 
as recipient of the order of the “Iron Crown,” but who 
never signed himself ‘von ” Liszt. 

Another of Gluck’s peculiarities was his frequent change 
of domicile. Through a strange coincidence, in one of 
those houses formerly inhabited by Gluck, forming the 
corner of the Kiarntner- and Wallfischgasse at Vienna, 
Karl Maria von Weber wrote, thirty-six years later, his 
opera Euryanthe. 

Gluck’s lively interest in poesy and literature, rarely to 
be found in ancient composers, deserves distinct mention. 
A setting of Klopstock’s Herrmannsschlacht, composed 
and frequently played on the piano by Gluck from 
memory, and considered by his hearers one of his most 
original and inspired works, has unfortunately been 
lost to posterity. He wrote fifty-three dramatic works, 
the Eighth Psalm, and the De Profundis for chorus and 
orchestra. 

Gluck married, at the age of thirty-six, the excellent 
daughter Marianne of a wealthy merchant, Herr Perger, 
at Vienna, and lived with her in undisturbed harmony 
during thirty-seven years. He received, for the time, un- 
usually high sums for his operas at Paris, f.¢. 16,000f. 
forhis /phigeniain Tauris. He thereupon asked 20,000f. 
for his opera Echo et Narcisse (which proved a failure), 
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and this being refused, he even threatened an appeal to 
the Queen. Besides, he was allowed a yearly stipend of 
2,000 florins from the Imperial Court at Vienna, and of 
3,000f. per annum from the King of France. He amassed a 
considerable fortune in consequence, speculated in 
shares, and kept his own abbé, who, jointly with his 
(Gluck’s) wife, administered his estate. Gluck finally 
owned a country house, at Perchtoldsdorf, near Vienna, 
and the two-storeyed town house, No. 32, Wiedener 
Hauptstrasse, in which he died, almost immediately after 
a copious dinner and a short drive, on the 15th November, 
1787, having already previously suffered a stroke of 
paralysis, which had rendered him more cautious, without 
impairing, however, his joyous and humorous disposi- 
tion. With a mens sana in corpore sano, blessed with 
worldly goods, a loving wife, justly-merited fame, and a 
long and happy life, Christoph Gluck was “beloved of 
the gods,” even in a sudden and painless death. 

Strange to relate, Gluck, who was not reputed parsi- 
monious, left in his will for charitable purposes all in all 
only one florin each to four such institutions, total four 
florins, besides fifty kreuzer apiece for fifty masses to be 
read “ for the good of his soul.” 

Gluck’s earthly remains are about to be transferred to 
the side of those of his immortal compeers, Mozart, 
Beethoven, and Schubert, from their present resting-place 
at the Matzleinsdorf Cemetery, near Vienna. 

This grave having fallen into decay, may almost be 
said to have been discovered by the literary author, 
Mielichhofer, in 1844, a fact hardly to be wondered at, 
considering that for about thirty years scarely a note of 
Gluck’s music having been heard in Vienna, the great 
composer had almost ceased to exist, except as a name, 
Energetic appeals on behalf of a Gluck monument were 
now made, both in Dr. August Schmidt’s Musthzeitung, 
and Ludwig August Frankl’s Sonntagsblatter, but with 
such scant response that the total sum collected within 
nearly two years only amounted to 503 florins, 64 kreuzer, 
and 4 ducats, total about £50 sterling! whereupon 
Wasserburg’s sculpturing establishment agreed to erect 
the monument free of any profit, in the shape of a 
pyramid of grey polished granite, about eleven feet high, 
provided with the composer’s bronze medallion portrait, 
and bearing the inscription : “‘ Erected on the one hun. 
dred and thirtieth and second birthday, 1846,” the old 
tombstone originally provided by Gluck’s widow being 
fitted into the rocky pedestal of the pyramid, The above 
curiously senseless inscription is owing to the words “and 
second” having been inserted on the discovery being 
made by Herr Frankl on the very eve of the unveiling of 
the monument, that the figure engraved on the stone 
should be one hundred and thirty-second instead of one 
hundred and thirtieth. This lapidarian absurdity, pro- 
viding the composer with two birthdays instead of one, 
will of course be rectified on the re-interment of Gluck’s 
remains at the “ Central ” Friedhof. 

Preceding the unveiling of the above-mentioned monu- 
ment, Mozart’s Reguéem was performed with great élat, 
with Gustav Barth as conductor, and Frau Hasselt- 
Barth, Fraulein Betty Bury, and Herren Erl and Staudigl, 
as solo singers, in the “Pauliner” Church of the 
Guardian Angels, suburb Wieden, where the original 
burial service over Gluck’s body had been held forty-six 
years previous. At the unveiling of the monument 
itself, however, only eleven persons, without a single 
professional musician, were present. After the conclusion 
of the clerical ceremonies, Dr. August Schmidt addressed 
the mourning “multitude” in a well-chosen speech, 
which entailed some unpleasant consequences both to 
the speaker and the Commissary of Police, who officiated 





on that occasion, since speeches at Catholic burials were 
strictly forbidden prior to the Revolution in 1848. The 
unlucky Commissary of the Police, who, contrary to his 
instructions allowed, out of sympathy for the solemn 
occasion, the oration to take place, had to undergo a 
severe reprimand from the chief of the force, whilst Dr. 
Schmidt, who had already rendered himself obnoxious in 
the same quarter as the founder of the “ Mannergesang 
Verein,” was labelled a “ suspect,” and much tormented 
by the autocratic censorship in his literary work on every 
possible occasion. : 

The indifference of the Viennese of that period towards 
Gluck was, no doubt, due to their all absorbing devotion 
to the more modern genius of Mozart and Beethoven. 
In Paris, on the other hand, a solemn messe des morts 
was celebrated almost immediately after Gluck’s death, 
and a year after the Grand Opera opened with A/ceste, 
followed by /phigenia and Armida, the last-named work 
being performed no less than three hundred times in 
succession. It was further resolved to perform an opera 
by Gluck, and, give a concert exclusively composed of 
Gluck’s works annually on the day of the master’s death, 
“in order to sanctify his memory.” Again in the year 
1846 a grand “ Dead Mass” was given by five hundred 
vocalists and instrumentalists in the Church of St. 
Eustache, on behalf of a new Gluck monument, his 
colossal marble bust, executed by Houdon, having for a 
long time previous adorned the Grand Opera House. 
In more recent times, Gluck has, however, amply made 
good his claim to the admiration also of the Kaiserstadt, 
by frequent and excellent performances of all his im- 
portant operas, including even his comic operetta Dey 
Kadi at the Imperial Opera. . B. K. 








Correspondence, 


STEPHEN HELLER. 
To the Editor of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 


DEAR SIR,—As I find from a letter I received the other 
day that my remarks in last month’s MONTHLY MUSICAL 
RECORD with regard to Stephen Heller’s pecuniary cir- 
cumstances during the latter part of his life may be mis- 
understood, I should be glad if you would allow me to 
explain my meaning. When writing the obituary “ Henri 
Herz and Stephen Heller,” I remembered—and thought 
my readers would remember—that in 1885 an appeal was 
made to the friends and admirers of Stephen Heller for 
subscriptions to a “ Heller Testimonial Fund,” the object 
of which was that the composer, who then had become 
almost totally blind, might be saved from “the cruelty of 
pecuniary embarrassments.” (See Mr. Hallé’s letter in the 
MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD of July, 1885.) And so 
successful was the appeal that the fund collected enabled 
the committee to purchase Stephen Heller an annuity of 
£300. Now this is certainly satisfactory, although it is 
still sad that a man who had done so much for art and 
art-loving people should owe his comfort to charity. But 
there remains also the fact, that years before Stephen 
Heller got the annuity he was looking with anxiety to the 
future. Mr. Halle’s initiation of the “‘ Heller Testimonial 
Fund” was one of his kindnesses to his friend Stephen 
Heller alluded to by me last month, kindnesses, let me 
add, which could only be done in an indirect way and 
with careful'diplomacy, for the composer was too proud 
and independent to accept any direct assistance, even 
from his best friend—he would not have looked upon it 
otherwise than as alms. I am, &c., 
FR. NIECKS. 


u 
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OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


THIS month we bring to the notice of our readers a pretty 
little characteristic piece entitled “ Jagdstiick,” by Fritz 
Kirchner. In addition to this we print an interesting 
quotation and varia /ectio from the MS. of Schubert’s 
Fourth Piano Sonata. The following letter from Mr. Ernst 
Perabo, the eminent pianist of Boston, U.S.A., will form 
the best introduction to this excerpt from Schubert. 


‘*Ninety-one years ago to-day Franz Schubert was born at 
Vienna. His lovable nature, coupled with poetic intuition, made a 
sky against which he opened up to us a new world of colour in 
effects and modulation. While Bach gave us creative strength, a 
never-failing well-spring of grand ideas, Schubert is the minister- 
ing angel, whose touching strains appeal to every fine nature. Who 
is there, with fine perceptions, that does not feel inspired by this 
name? That great soul, who lived among us only thirty short 
years, whose Opus t was the ‘ Erl King,’ and whose muse repre- 
sented all that is dear to the ‘saving remnant of humanity,’ in his 
thirteen piano sonatas, nine symphonies, five masses, chamber 
music, and about six hundred songs ! 

‘Through some good fortune, I became, in 1882, the owner of the 
MS. of his Fourth Piano Sonata, in G, Op. 78. It is not found among 
the collection of his sonatas, owing to the original publisher, Tobias 
Haslinger, naming it ‘ Fantasie, Andante, Menuetto, und Allegretto 
fiir das Pianoforte allein,’ It first appeared in 1827. Upon inspect- 
ing the book, which has a slight brownish hue, a piece of writing- 
paper was found, which proved to be the acceptance of the dedica- 
tion tendered by Schubert, and is, verbatim, as follows, only in 
German type : 

‘ Mit wahrem Vergniigen nehme ich die 
mir von dem Herrn Franz Schubert 
zugedachte ehrenvolle Dedikation 
seiner 4ten Sonate fiir das Fortepiano an. 

* Wien den rsten Dezember sit, 


* JoSEPH EDLEN VON SPAUN.’ 


‘The music (given on page 59) is from the Andante, beginning with 
the thirtieth bar. Thelines marked A, are the accepted reading ; the 
lines marked B, show his less vigorous first conception, probably 
discarded as being too similar to the opening of the Andante, and 
crossed out in the MS, ‘* ERNST PERABO.” 








TABLES AND THEIR 
TERIAL, 
By E. PAvER. 


VIOLINISTS AND OTHER INSTRUMENTALISTS OF ITALY, 
SPAIN, AND PORTUGAL. 
(Continued from page 32.) 

1818. Bazzint, ANTONIO, b. at Brescia. Excellent Violinist 
and successful Composer for his instrument. 

1818. BRICCIALDI, GIULIO, b. at Terni (Papal States). 
brated Flautist. 

1820. Dr GIOVANNI, DoMENICO, b. 
Details are wanting. 

1820--1870. PAOLI, FRANCESCO, b. at Pescia, d. at Florence. 
Excellent Horn-player. 

1821. BOoTTEsINI, GIOVANNI, b. at Crema (Lombardy). 
Pupil of Rossi. Celebrated Virtuoso on the Double-Bass, 
and successful Composer of Operas, &c. 

1822. PIATTI, ALFREDO, b. at Bergamo. Celebrated Violon- 
cellist, and successful Composer of pieces for his instrument, 
also of Songs. 

1825. GIOVACCHINI, GIOVACCHINO, b. at Florence. 
and Professor at the Musical Institute of Florence. 

1825. CORBELLINI, VINCENZO, b. at Crema (Lombardy). 
Violinist and Professor at the Conservatoire at Milan ; also 
Orchestral Conductor. 

1826. TRuFFI, IsIpoRE, b. at Crema. 
cellist. 

1827. MILANOLLO, TERESA, b. at Savigliano, near Turin. 
Excellent Violinist. 

1829. BRAGA, GAETANO, b. Giulianova (Abruzzi). Violon- 
cellist and Composer of a popular Serenade for voice and 
Violoncello. 


CHRONOLOGICAL 
M 


Cele- 


at Genoa. Violinist. 


Violinist 


Excellent Violon- 





1830. SIGHICELLI, VINCENZO, b. at Cento. Violinist. Pupil 
of Sechter, Hellmesberger, and Mayseder (Vienna). 1849, 
Solo Violin of the Court at Modena ; resides since 1855 at 
Paris. 

1831. MANZATO, FRANCESCO, b. at Portogruaro. 

1832—1848. 


Violinist. 

MILANOLLO, MARIA, b. at Savigliano near Turin, 
d. at Paris. Excellent Violinist. 

1833. MICHELANGELI AuGustTo, b. at Lucca. Professor of 
Violin and Viola at the Institute ‘‘ Pacini,” and Conductor 
of the Orchestral Society ‘* Boccherini ’’ (Lucca.) 

1833. ‘ GARIBOLDI, GiusEePPE, b. at Macerata. 
Flautist, Professor and Conductor. 

1833. SBOLCI, JEFTE, b. at Florence. Violoncellist and 
Director of the ** Societa Orchestrale Fiorentina. 

1835. TROMBINI, CESARE, b. at Padua. Violinist, Maestro 
Concertatore and Conductor of the Imperial Theatre of War- 
saw. 

1836. FAvILit, Fanro, b. at Pisa. Professor of Violin and 
Conductor of the Institute ** Schwartz” at Livorno. 

1838. CARAMIELLO, GIOVANNI, b. at Naples. Distinguished 
Harpist. 

1839—1876. GTARRITIELLO, GENNARO, b. at Naples, d. there. 
Excellent Violoncellist. 

1840. FERNI, VIRGINIA, b. at Como. Excellent Violinist. 

1841. ALBANO, MICHELE, b. at Naples. Excellent Harpist. 

1842. FeERNI, CAROLINI, b. at Como. Excellent Violinist 
and Singer. 

1843. ORsI, RoMEo, b. at Como. 
the Milan Conservatoire. 

1843. PINELLI, Errore, b. at Rome. Violinist and Director 
of the *‘ Societa Orchestrale Romano.” 

1843. SERATO, FRANCESCO, b. at Castelfranco veneto. Violon- 
cellist and Professor of the Bologna Lyceum. 

1847. CHIOosTRI, LUIGI, b. at Florence. Excellent Viola 
performer. 

1846. PapmINni, Gurpo, b, at Camajore. 
poser. 

1844. SARASATE, PABLO DE, b. at Pamplona. Pupil of Aiard. 
Celebrated Violinist. 


Excellent 


Professor of Clarinet at 


Violinist and Com- 


CLAVECINISTES AND PIANISTS OF FRANCE 
AND TILE NETHERLANDS. 


About 1615 (?), 1670(?). CHAMBONNIERES, JACQUES CHAMPION 
DE, b. (?), d. at Paris, First Claveciniste of Louis XIV. and 
teacher of d’Anglebert, Couperin, Lebégue, and Hardelle. 
Composer of two books of Clavecin Music, reprinted in 
Farrenc’s ‘* Trésor du Pianiste.” The original Paris edition 
appeared 1670. See also Pauer’s ‘* Alte Claviermusik,” I. 6. 

1630—1702. LepéGue, NicoLtas ANTOINE, b. at Laon, d. at 
Paris. Composer of a Book: ‘* Piéces pour le Clavecin,” Paris, 
1677. 

About 1650. D’ANGLEBERT, HENRI, b. (?), d. (2). Clave- 
cinistesof Louis XIV. In1689appeared: ‘* Piéces de Clavessin 
avec la maniére de les jouer, diverses Chaconnes, ouver- 
tures, et autres airs de Wm. de Lully, mis sur cet instrument, 
Livre I.,” Paris, chez Auteur. Of these piecesan Allemande 
is reprinted in Weitzmann’s ‘‘ History of Piano-playing.” 

1665—1747. BURETTE, PIERRE JEAN, b. at Paris, d. there. 
Composer of several Clavecin pieces. 

1668—1733. COUPERIN, FrANcols, dit ‘‘le Grand,” b. at 
Paris, d. there. Pupil of Thomelin and Champion. Com- 
poser of four books of ‘ Piéces de Clavecin” (1713, 1716, 
1722, 1730); ‘* L’art de toucher le Clavecin (1717) ; ‘‘ Les 
gouts réunis;” Concertos with a Trio; ‘‘ Apotheosis of 
Corelli” (1724). 


N.B. The Couperin family consisted of—- 


(1) 1630—1665. CourerRIN, Louris. Organist of St. Gervais, 
and ‘‘ Dessus de Viole” (Violinist) of Louis XIII.’ 

(2) 1631—1698. COUPERIN, FRANGoIS (Sieur de Cracilly). 
Pupil of Chambonniéres. Organist of St. Gervais. 

(3) 1638—1669. CoUPERIN, CHARLES. Organist of St. Ger- 
vals. 

(4) 1668—1733. CoUPERIN, FRANCOIS, dit ‘‘le Grand.” See 
above. 
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(5) 1680—1748. CoupERIN, NicoLas. Organist of St. Ger- 
vais. Son of Couperin No. 2. 

(6) 1725—1789. COUPERIN, ARMAND LoulIs, son of Nicolas 
Couperin. 

(7) (2?) 1789. CouPERIN, PieRRE Louis, son of Armand 
Louis Couperin. 

(8) Was alive 1815, date of death unknown. 
GERVAIS CouPERIN. Son of A. L. C. (No. 7). 

1669—1732. MARCHAND, LoulIs, b. at Lyon, d. at Paris. Pub- 
lished: ‘‘Piéces de Clavecin,” Paris, Ballard, 1705. 
** Deux Livres de Clavecin,” 1718. 

1684—1755. D’AGINCOURT(AZINCOURT ?), b. (?), d.at Rouen. 
Third Organist of the Court and Organist of the Metropolitan 
Church of Rouen, 1733. His Clavecin works were published 
at Rouen and Paris. 

1684—1740. DANDRIEU, FRANGOIS, b. at Paris (?), d. there. 
Published : ‘‘ Premier livre de piéces de Clavecin, contenant 
plusieurs divertissements, dont les principaux sont les carac- 
téres de la guerre, ceux la chasse et la féte de village, 
dedié au Roi,” Paris, 1724. 

1685. CoRETTE, MICHEL (ZIPOLI), b. (?), d. at Paris (?). 
He published his first works under the name Zipoli. Lived 
in Paris. ‘* Livre de Piéces pour le Clavecin, GEuvre XII.,” 
Paris. An earlier work has been published (1716) at 
Rome: ‘*Sonate d’ intavolaturo per Organo e cembalo, 
toccato, versi, canyone, &c.” See Pauer’s ‘‘ Alte Meister,” 
16, 46, 47, under the name of Sipoli. 

1694—1772. DagQuin, Louis CLAUDE, b. (?), d. at Paris. 
Celebrated Organist and Claveciniste, during the time of 
Louis XV. Published ‘Premier Livre de Pieces de 
Clavecin,” Paris, 1735. 

1720—1768, ScCHOBERT (SCHUBART), Christian name un- 
known, b. at Strassburg, d. at Paris. Composer of Sonatas 
for the Clavecin. 

1741—1813. Grétry, ANDRE ERNESTE MODESTE, b. at 
Liége, d. at Montmorency, near Paris. Composer of several 
Quartets for Piano, Flute, Violin, and Bass, of six Sonatas, 
&e. ; 

1749—1794. EDELMANN, JEAN Fripéric, b. at Strassburg, 
d. (executed) at Paris. Composer of Concertos, Quartets 
for Piano and Strings, Trios, Duet Sonatas (P. and Viol.), 
and Solo Sonatas, 

1751—1823. HULLMANDEL, NICOLAS JOSEPH, b. at Strass- 
burg, d.at Paris. Pupil of Emanuel Bach. Excellent Pianist. 
Composer of Six Sonatas pour Piano, Violon, and Basse, 
Sonates avec Violon (ad libitum), Solo Sonatas (Mannheim, 
Paris), Petits Airs, &c. (Offenbach). 

1758—1848. ADAM, Louis, b, at Miettersholtz (Alsace), d. at 
Paris. From 1797 to 1843 Professor of the Paris Conser- 
vatoire, Teacher of Kalkbrenner, Hérold, &c. Author of 
an excellent Method of Piano Playing (translated into Ger- 
man by Czerny), and Composer of Sonatas, Variations. 
Father of the well-known opera composer Adolphe Charles 
Adam. 

1763—1817. MEHUL, ETIENNE NICOLAS (not HENRI). Com- 
poser of three Solo Sonatas and three other Sonatas with 
Violin. 

1768—1853. JADIN, Louis EMANUEL, b. at Versailles, d. at 
Paris. Composer of a great number of (not very interesting) 
pieces for the Piano. A 

1769—1802. JADIN, HYACINTHF, b. at Versailles, d. at Paris. 
Brother of Louis E. J. Pupil of Hiillmandel. First Pro- 
fessor of Piano Playing in the Paris Conservatoire, founded 


FRANGOIS 


1792. 
1771-—-1813. JADIN, GEORGES, b. at Versailles, d. at Paris. 
His activity was more devoted to singing lessons. 


1773—1830. CATEL, CHARLES SIMON, b. at Aigle (Canton 
Vaud), d. at Paris. Composer of Sonatas, &c. 

1781—1843. PRADHER (PRADERE), Louis BARTHELEMY, 
b, at Paris, d. at Gray (Haute-Saone). Teacher of Jacques 
and Henri Herz, Dubois, and Rosellen. Composer of a 
Concerto, several Sonatas, Rondos (one of these for two 
Pianos), also of Trios, &c. 

1784—1853. ONSLOW, GEORGES, b. at Clermont (Puy de 
Dime), d» Paris. Composer. Composer of two excellent 
Sonatas for four hands, Op. 7 and Op. 22 ; of a Solo Sonata 





(c min.), Op. 2; of a capital Toccata, Op. 6; of different 
sets of Variations. Besides these, he composed a Sextuor 
for Piano, Flute, Clarinet, Horn, Bassoon, and Double-bass, 
Op. 30; of the Quintets Op. 7oand 76 ; of three Trios, Op. 3 
(A min., C major, and G min.) ; of three Trios, Op. 14(E min., 
E flat, and p) ; of Trios, Op. 20 (D min.), Op. 26 (c min.). 
Op. 27 (G), and of one in F minor, Op. 83; of Duos with 
Violin : three, Op, 11 ; three, Op. 16 ; and of the Duos, Op. 
15 and 31. 

1785—1852. Brerc, CONRAD MATTHIAS, b. at Colmar, d. at 
Strassburg. Pupil of the Paris Conservatoire. Composer 
of three Concertos, Sonatas, Variations, ten Trios, and of 
some Duets for four hands. 

1785—1853. ZIMMERMANN, PIERRE JOSEPH GUILLAUME, 
b. at Paris, d. there. Teacher of Alkan, Déjazet, Prudent, 
Marmontel, Ravina, Lacombe, &c. Author of the educa- 
tional work ‘‘ Encyclopédie du Pianiste.” Composer of 
twenty-four Etudes (Op. 21), two Concertos, one Sonata, a 
great number of Rondos, Variations, Fantasias, &c. 

1788—1849. CHAULIEU, CHARLES, b, at at Paris, d. London. 
Pupil of Adam. Composer of a great number of (at their 
time) elegant and popular pieces. 

1798—1876. BERTINI, HENRI (JEUNE), b. in London (from 
French parents), d. at his villa ‘‘Meylau,” near Grenoble. 
Came (1804) to Paris, where he resided until 1859. Com- 
poser of many pieces, of which his Etudes became the most 
popular. 

1807—1880. REBER, NApoLfon HENRI, b. at Miihlhausen 
(Alsace), d. at Paris. Composer of one Piano Quartet, 
seven Trios, Pieces for Piano and Violin, also of sundry 
Pieces for Piano (two and four hands). 

1811—1870. ROsELLEN, HENRI, b. at Paris, d. there. 
poser of a great number (about 200) Piano Pieces. 

1813. ALKAN, CHARLES HENRI VALENTIN, b. at Paris. 
Composer of a great number of Piano Pieces. His Studies 
are the most difficult in existence. 

1811—1875. PLEYEL, MARIE FéLiciré DENISE (seé Moke, 
wife of Camille Pleyel), b. at Paris, d. near Brussels. Pupil 
of Jacques Herz, Moscheles, and Kalkbrenner. Excellent 
Pianist. 

1814. Le Couppey, Fé11x; b. at Paris. 
Composer of educational works. 

1§16. MARMONTEL, AN'TOINE FRANGOIS; b. at Clermont- 
Ferrand (Puy de Dome). Pupil of Zimmermann, whom 
he succeeded as Professor of the Paris Conservatoire. 
Teacher of Guiraud, Paladilhe, J. Wieniawski, Bizet, 
Dubois, &c. 

1817. LeYBACH, IGNAz; b. at Gambsheim, Alsace. Pupil 
of Pixis, Kalkbrenner, Chopin (?). Composer of drawing- 
room pieces. 

1817—1876. GREGOIR, JACQUES MATTHEW JOSEPH; b. at 
Antwerp, d. at Brussels. Pupil of Herz. Composer of more 
than 100 Piano pieces. 

1817—1869. LEFEBURE-WELYy, Louis JAMES ALFRED, b. at 
Paris, d. there ; son of the organist, Antoine L. W. Pupil of 
Zimmermann. Composer of agreeable but not important 
pieces. 

1817—1863. PRUDENT, EMILE, b. at Angouléme, d. at Paris. 
Pupil of Le Couppey, Laurent, and Zimmermann. Excellent 
Pianist, and Composer of elegant drawing-room pieces. 

1818—1862. Ravina, JEAN HENRI, b. at Bordeaux, d. at 
Paris. Pupil of Laurent and Zimmermann. Composer of 
drawing-room pieces and good studies. 

1818. LAcoMBE, LOUIS BROUILLON, b. at Bourges. Pupil 
of Zimmermann, later of Czerny (Vienna). Composer of 
brilliant and difficult pieces (study for octaves), &c. 

1820. DuVvERNOY, HENRI Louis CHARLES, b. at Paris. 
Pupil of Zimmermann. Composer of educational pieces. 
1822. GREGOIR, EDWARD GEOKGES JACQUES ; b. at Turnhout, 
near Antwerp. Brother of the former Gregoir. Pupil ot 
Rummel (Wiesbaden). Composer of several Piano-pieces, 
but more distinguished as Author of Historical Essays anc 

Composer of Operas. 

1823—1860. GORIA, ALEXANDRE, b. at Paris, d. there. 
Composer of numerous elegant pieces and good studies. 

1828, Dupont, AuGusTk, b. at Ensival, near Liége. 


Com- 


Pupil of Dourlen. 


Pupil 
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FRAGMENT from the ANDANTE from FRANZ SCHUBERTS Op.78. 


B. as first written. 


A. accepted reading. 


Bar 30th, from the beginning of the Andante. 
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F KIRCHNER’S “JAGDSTUCK” 
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of Herz and Kalkbrenner, Professor of the Brussels Conser- 
vatoire. Excellent performer, and composer of many solo 
pieces, tudies, &c. : 

1834—1886. RITTER, THEODORE (BENNET), b. near Paris, 
d. there. Pupil of Liszt. Brilliant performer, and composer 
of elegant pieces. 

1835—SAINT-SAENS, CAMILLE, b. at Paris. Pupil of Stamaty. 
Composer of numerous piano works, such as concertos, 
marches, tarentellas, variations, &c. 


1837. Dusots, FRANCOIS CLEMENT THEODORE ;b. at Rosnay, 
Marne. Pupil of Marmontel. Composer of several effective 
Piano pieces. 

1838—1875. Bizet, GEORGES (really Alexandre César Léo- 
pold). Pupil of Marmontel. Composer of several Piano- 
pieces. 


1839. PLANT£, FRANCOIS; b. at Pethez (Basses-Pyrénées). 
Pupil of Marmontel. Brilliant performer. 

1842. DuvERNOY, VICTOR ALPHONSE; b. at Paris. 
pianist. 


Brilliant 


N.B.—The following date has to be inserted in last Number, 
after Brunetti :— 

1753—1806. ROvELLI, GIUSEPPE, b. at Bergamo, d. 
Parma. Distinguished Violoncellist, and Composer 
several Concertos and sundry Pieces for his instrument. 

(To be continued.) 
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Foreign Correspondence, 


MUSIC IN LEIPZIG. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
February, 1888. 


OuR theatrical managers are so diligent that in every 
letter we have to tell you of some operatic novelty. The 
last was a very commendable one—we speak of the comic 
opera Die drei Pintos, by Carl Maria von Weber—which 
has been completed after his sketches by one of our 
theatre capellmeisters, Herr Gustav Mahler, whilst the 
libretto, by Theodor Hell, has been newly elaborated by 
Weber’s grandson, Hauptmann von Weber. The oft- 
quoted opinion that a good libretto is the chief thing for 
an opera, and that the music has only to be regarded as 
a secondary consideration, has been brilliantly refuted, 
for the book of Dze drei Pintos is very weak indeed, while 
the music is charming, and, in consequence, the opera 
always draws full houses, and has already enjoyed many 
repetitions. If we freely give our opinion by stating that 
the first Act is by far the most valuable in a musical 
respect, that the second is far weaker, and that the third 
takes again a higher rank, we run the risk, indeed, of 
criticising Weber's work, and of preferring perhaps the 
intellectual property of Gustav Mahler, for we have no 
idea whatever how much of the opera may have been 
ready or completely sketched by Weber, and how much 
Mahler may have added, but this shall not hinder us 
from speaking out our opinion. The instrumentation, 
which is entirely by Mahler, is effective and clever, 
though not at all like Weber, rather more like Wagner. 
The performance was good for the most part, thanks 
mainly tothe efforts of Messrs. Hedmondt, A. Schelper, and 
Greugg. 

It was a peculiar freak of chance that the royal scene 
in Dresden, where Weber lived so long, had to see the 
premiere of Die drei Pintos in Leipzig, and that the 
Dresden theatre gave at the same time the premiere of 
the comic opera Auf hohen Befehi, by Reinecke, who 
has lived and worked for nearly thirty years in Leipzig, 
and yet Leipzig has not yet heard this work of the com- 
poser here at home. We hear that the brilliant reception 


of the opera at Dresden has decided the directors here 











to bring the opera at last before a Leipzig audience. 
The University singing unions “ Paulus” and “ Arion” 
gave their regular concerts, that of the former, which was 
orchestral, in the New Gewandhaus, and that of the 
latter in the modest old house, without orchestra. The 
“Paulus” gave as piece de résistance, Wagner’s Liebes- 
mahi der Apostel, and also a long series of choruses by 
Thieriot, Heuberger, Reinecke, Langer, and Mendels- 
sohn, which were, with few exceptions, very well sung. 
The “Arion,” in contrast, brought forward many novelties. 
A new chorus, “ Palmsonntagmorgen,” by Reinecke, espe- 
cially composed for the “ Arion,” began the concert. Then 
followed, in chequered line, works by Gustav Schreck, 
Liszt, Staeger, Cornelius, &c., and some works for strings 
and solo voice, not one of them obliging us to report of it 
in detail. 

The Riedel’scher Verein gave a concert again, and 
therewith a renewed proof of their powers of performance. 

The Gewandhaus concerts brought again many novel- 
ties. At the fourteenth concert an overture to 7urandot, 
by Thieriot, which proved to be a very high-spirited and 
characteristic piece, though somewhat too lengthy, and 
at the fifteenth concert a suite for organ, violin, and 
violoncello, by Rheinberger, which, though finely com- 
posed, tires by too great length. At the same concert a 
piano concerto by Jadassohn was introduced. The latter 
is a very thankful piece, and like every other composition 
by Jadassohn, excellently conceived and well carried out 
Herr Willy Rehberg played it brilliantly, and it was well 
received by the audience. The second orchestral number 
of the fourteenth concert was the eightlr symphony by 
Beethoven. The soloists on this occasion were Friiulein 
Spies and Herr Julius Klengel, who brilliantly sustained 
their reputation. The first sang the somewhat faded air 
from Orpheus, by Gluck, “Che faro” and Lieder by 
Schumann, Reinecke, and Robert Franz. The latter played 
the concerto for violoncello by Schumann, which dates 
from his most unhappy period, but he played it so re- 
markably that it still pleased the public, whilst he 
awakened great enthusiasm with his three solo-pieces 
with piano accompaniment, arioso, gavotte, and scherzo, 
by Carl Reinecke. At the fifteenth concert Fraulein 
Spies sang again the “ Standchen,” by Franz Schubert, for 
alto solo and female chorus, orchestrated by Reinecke, 
and a selection from the Schumann-Eichendorff Lieder 
Cycle. Herr Willy Rehberg played, besides the above- 
mentioned concerto by Jadassohn, the Romance in F 
sharp major by Schumann, and the same composer’s 
very ungrateful “ Presto appassionato” in G minor. We 
mention still that Messrs. Petri, Schréder,and Homeyer 
deserved great thanks for the revival of the suite by 
Rheinberger, and that the orchestra executed quite 
charmingly the seldom-heard symphony in D major, w2// 
minuet, by Mozart. The symphony is now 105 years 
old, and yet how youthful it appeared nevertheless! At 
the sixteenth concert we heard the Symphonie Dramatique 
by Rubinstein, an incontestably genially conceived work, 
which unfortunately is too often lacking in masterly form, 
and for that reason will have little chance to be still 
played a hundred years hence. The other orchestral 
number of that evening was the overture to “ King Lear” 
by Hector Berlioz, which was very coolly received by the 
audience, so that it seemed like a refusal. The overture 
is, indeed, so poor in ideas, and so cut to little pieces in 
form, that even the very pretentious onslaughts and the 
dazzling instrumentation cannot help one over the stile. 
The execution of both works was remarkable. Frau 
Amalie Joachim, the vocalist, was cheerfully saluted and 
received with all honours, and also Concertmeister Petri, 
the instrumental soloist of the evening. His performance 
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of the concerto in Eminor by Spohr, and the Romance in F 
major by Beethoven was technically and artistically so ex- 
cellent throughout, that he may be duly esteemed as a 
violinist of the very highest rank. The enthusiasm he 
evoked was tremendous. Leipzig may be proud of such 
a master belonging to it. 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
Vienna, February, 1887. 

THERE has again been an absence of novelty at our 
Imperial Opera; but this luxury the management can 
well afford to dispense with for a time, in view of the vast 
and eclectic véfertoire of this great Institute, and, more- 
over, with the preparation for Verdi’s O/e//o, promised for 
next month, in full swing. Besides, we had the ventrée of 
that genuine “Wienerkind,” and special pet of our 
habitués, Frau Pauline Lucca, “a host in herself,” being 
equally soul-stirring as Selika or Ximene, and _irre- 
sistibly mirth-moving as Cherubino, or Katharine in that 
most delightful of modern comic operas, Hermann Gétz’s 
Taming of a Shrew.» Another important event at the 
same house was a highly artistic and truly memorable 
representation of Byron’s melodrama Manfred, with 
Robert Schumann’s exquisite music by our foremost 
singers, who filled even the smallest 7é/es, with the co- 
operation of some prominent actors from the Imperial 
Court Theatre, under the personal conductorship of 
Director Jahn, as a worthy tribute to the memory of the 
great and in many respects most German of English poets, 
born on the 22nd January, 1788. 

A noteworthy first performance we had at a grand 
“ Wagner Concert,” given by the “ Akademische Wagner 
Verein,” under Hans Richter’s dd¢on. I refer to Wagner’s 
youthful Symphony in Cc. Just as illustrious parentage is 
apt to dwarf the genuine excellence of its progeny, so the 
fame of the later Wagner tends to eclipse the merits of 
that symphony which, judged Zer se, by reason of its 
spontaneous flow, freshness, and vigour, well deserves a 
permanent place in our concert programmes. Indeed, 
even the plagiarisms charged to the work are scarcely 
more pronounced than is the foreshadowing of the com- 
poser’s operas, even to a well-known “turn,” so con- 
spicuous in his later works. The symphony was very well 
received, and no less so the opening scene of the Fates 
(“Nornen”), from the Gétéerdimmerung, which, being 
omitted at the Imperial Opera on account of its irre- 
levancy to the story and the inordinate length of the 
work, was new to Vienna, and which, by the marvellously 
appropriate gloom pervading this composition in melody, 
harmony, and orchestral tone colour, created a profound 
impression. Frau Materna was as admirable as usual in 
the declamation of a scene from the same opera ; and the 
tenor Herr Jiger, from Stuttgart (one of the fastidious 
composer’s chosen few), won golden opinions, although 
his voice shows some traces of Wagnerian “ wear and 
tear,” in the part of Siegfried, on this occasion, as well as 
later onat the Imperial Opera. The Venusberg Bacchanal— 
added by Wagner for the performance of his Zannhauser 
at Paris, and containing many startling ¢vaz¢s d’esprit, with 
much overpowering and discordant noise—was likewise 
included in the programme. 

Another instrumental novelty was presented by Robert 
Fuchs’ new Symphony in E flat, which, apart from some 
slight reminiscences of Brahms’ manner, is an original, 
charmingly melodious, and genuinely symphonic work, 
and proved one more decided success for this favourite 
composer at our Philharmonic Concerts under Hans 
Richter’s conductorship, which likewise brought forward 





Eugene d’Albert’s patchy and uninteresting ‘“ Dramatic 
Overture,” re-named “Overture to Grillparzer’s Esther,” 
for what reason does not appear, since any affinity—except 
perhaps the fragmentary character of the overture—with 
that poetic fragment, it is impossible to discern. Young 
d’Albert will have to write better things to equal or even 
approach his fame as perhaps the most brilliant pianist of 
the day. On the other hand, a distinct “hit” was made 
by a masterly performance of Saint-Saéns’s tone-picture, 
“Le Rouet d’Omphale,” so wonderfully descriptive of the 
hum of the spinning-wheel. 

A great effect was also achieved by our Winkelmann 
with an aria by Mozart, “ Misero! 0 sogno o son desto?” 
composed in 1783 (Kéchel, No. 431), consisting of an 
andante and allegro, preceded by an elaborate recitative, 
and representing a captive taking leave in spirit of his 
beloved and life itself. That this piece, which is written 
in Mozart’s loftiest manner, should be almost unknown, is 
certainly very extraordinary. Your tenors should repair 
the omission without delay. 

Another artistic treat of the highest order was afforded 
by a performance of Robert Schumann’s Paradis und 
Peri by the “Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde,” which, 
notwithstanding the distinct anti-climax presented by the 
third part (oddly enough reckoned the best, and “ per- 
haps his best music” (!) by the composer himself), still 
remains by far the finest secular cantata extant. The 
soloists—Fratien Materna and Neuda-Bernstein, Fraulein 
Minna Walter, and the incomparable lyric tenor Gustav 
Walter—greatly distinguished themselves, and the whole 
performance, under Hans Richter, was of high excellence. 

A propos of the Gesellschaft der Mustkfreunde, the 
annual report issued for 1887 gives some idea of the 
features of exceptional interest belonging to this in some 
respects unique institution. Whilst including almost 
every resident musician and amateur of note amongst 
its active members, its exclusiveness in the appointment 
of its honorary members may be judged from the fact, 
that the total number of the deceased since 1814 to the 
present day is only eighty-nine and of the living only 
thirty-two. The character of these names may be inferred 
from a mention of the nominations made in 1826—viz. : 
Beethoven, Cherubini, Eybler, Gyrowetz, Hummel, 
Krommer, Kochlitz, Rossini, Seyfried, Spohr, Abbé 
Stadler, Weber, and Zelter, the last nominees being 
Robert Franz and Carl Goldmark in 1886. 

Since my last communication the Mozart Monument 
question has entered upon a new and unexpected phase. 
It has since been considered that, as we have already 
two sitting musical magnates in the case of Beethoven 
and Schubert, Mozart, more especially as the pre-eminent 
representative of dramatic life and action, should receive 
a corresponding representation in his monument. Hence 
a fresh competition has been decreed and the selection 
of a suitable spot for the erection of the new statue is 
likewise left in doubt for the present. 

Supplementing my obituary notices I have to record 
the untimely death of Vilma von Voggenhuber (Frau 
Krolop) the famous prima donna (since 1868) of the 
Berlin Opera and Wagner-singer far excellence, born 
1845 at Budapest, died after a protracted illness on the 
11th January last in that city. 

Thomas Klein, celebrated virtuoso on the clarinet 
and prolific composer for his instrument, since 1826 
member of the Imperial Opera, afterwards of the 
Imperial Chapel and Professor at the Conservatorium, 
born at Niirnberg on the roth August, 1802, died on the 
19th January at Vienna. 

Edward Marxsen, pianist and composer, pupil of the 
Vienna Conservatorium, to which he left 12,000 francs, 
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teacher of Johannes Brahms, born on 23rd July, 1806, at 
Altona, where he died. 

Miska Hauser, distinguished violinist, pupil of Conradin 
Kreutzer and Mayseder, whose artistic sournées extended 
over the largest portion of the globe, and whose interest- 
ing and witty letters of travel attracted much notice; born 
at Pressburg in 1822, died on the 9th December last, at 
Vienna. 








Rebtews, 


—oe— 

Suite des Exercices Préparatoires pour piano. Par 
ADOLPHE HENSELT. (Edition No. 6,185 ; net, 2s. 6d.) 
London : Augener & Co. 

IF we wish to name the three most influential pianist- 

composers of this century, Henselt cannot be omitted, 

Liszt and Chopin being of course the other two. Some 

may perhaps suggest Thalberg. But great as was the 

sensation he made, both as a virtuoso and a composer for 
the pianoforte, his influence was of a more superficial 
kind than that of the three first-named musicians. While 
he penetrated hardly beyond the skin, they penetrated to 
the very marrow of the bones. Indeed, he produced only 
a new fashion, whereas they produced new styles, or 
rather new dialects. This being the case, it is unneces- 
sary to say that a work like the one before us will be 
pounced upon with avidity by the pianistic world. A few 
sentences culled from the preface will bring out the nature 
and object of this new collection of exercises and examples, 
which the author says might be called “ The Experience of 
a Pianist,” as they consist only of examples which are the 
outcome of his own personal experience. “Here are 
difficulties with which I have struggled, which I have 
conquered, if I may so express it, on the battle-field of 
art... -s It will be seen that the aim of the present 
collection is to excite emulation, to provoke rivalry, 
between the two hands by submitting them to the same 
tests. . . . The absence of exercises on sixths will 
doubtless be noticed. The reason for this omission is, 
that Nature not having given me sufficient power of 
extension between the first and third fingers, I did not 
think it right to give exercises which I have not used in 
my own experience. Perhaps the numerous exercises I 
have given on legato octaves will be found useful as pre- 
paratory exercises for the study of sixths. The fingering 
of the latter bears, in many cases, a certain analogy to 
the fingering for legato octaves.” Take also the following 
extract from a note to one section of his exercises. “ The 
pupil can only get a full idea of the independent move- 
ment of each part in pelyphonic music, by practising each 
part separately, before playing them together. The fol- 
lowing numbers present some models. The four last 
examples show besides, the melodic and harmonic basis 
of a study by Cramer reduced to its elementary outlines.” 

We need add nothing more to the above in explanation, 

still less in recommendation, of this superlatively interest- 

ing and instructive work of one of the chief pianistic 
summities that have ever risen in this world of ours. 


Symphony No, 2, Op. 36, in D. By L. VAN BEETHOVEN. 

Arranged for the pianoforte by E. PAUER. (Edition 

No. 8,0364 ; net, 1s. 6d.)- London: Augener & Co. 
WHAT we said last month about Mr. Pauer’s arrange- 
ment of the first symphony applies also to that of the 
second: it is comparatively easy and effective. With 
Beethoven every step was a step in advance, and in an 
upward direction. This fact we find clearly demonstrated 





by a comparison of the first and the second symphony, 
Op. 21 and Op. 36. What strikes one perhaps more 
than anything else in the latter work is the seraphic 
beauty and the depth and nobleness of feeling of the 
Larghetto, and the vigour and vivacity that pervades 
the other movements, every bar and note of which 
seems to be tingling with the activities of healthful 
life. 


Standard English Songs. Arranged for pianoforte 
solo (Edition No. 6,128 ; net, 1s.) and for pianoforte 
duet (Edition No. 6,915; net, 1s. 4d.). By C. 
GuRLITT. London: Augener & Co. 

IT seems to us that the importance in teaching of folk- 

music, and the products of art-music conceived in the 

spirit of folk-music, is not as fully recognised as it ought 
to be. And yet the question is not a difficult one. The 
characteristics of folk-music are simplicity and natural- 
ness, and these are exactly the qualities suitable for youth 
and the untrained generally. Those who recognise the 
importance of folk-music in teaching cannot fail to value 

C. Gurlitt’s tasteful arrangement for pianoforte solo and 

pianoforte duet of “Standard Enzlish Songs,” among 

which we find “ Heart of Oak,” “The glasses sparkle on 
the board,” “ To Phillis,’ “ Banks of Allan Water,” “ The 

Anchor’s Weighed,” “ Here’s to the maiden of bashful 

fifteen,” “Rule Britannia,” “Sally in our Alley,” “The 

Bailiff’s Daughter,” &c., &c. 


Petite Romance pour piano. Par A. HENSELT. London: 
Augener and Co. 

SHORT but sweet, and enveloped in the composer’s pe- 

culiar full and beautiful sonorousness—such is the “ Petite 

Romance” of Adolph Henselt. A trifle, if you like ; but 

a trifle that haunts you—a trifle that you treasure. 


Pas de deux Russe. Par FREDERIC ALBERT ZORN. 
Odessa : Zorn. 

THE chief interest of this publication lies in the detailed 
choregraphical and pictorial description of the dance, the 
music of which has no features that call out a musician’s 
admiration. As far as we, unskilled in the Terpsichorean 
art, can make out, this “national dance on a popular 
song” recommends itself by gracefulness of movement 
and variety of attitude. The author is, since 1840, pro- 
fessor of dancing at the “Gymnase Richelieu” at 
Odessa, where the work was published. He has dedi- 
cated the “‘ Pas de deux Russe” to no less a person than 
Her Majesty Queen Olga of Wiirtemberg. 


Album of Duets for violin with pianoforte accompani- 
ment. (No. 1, Romance; No. 2, Bourrée.) By 
CHARLES Hopy. London: Augener & Co. 


Easy violin pieces in the first position do not abound ; 
Mr. Hoby’s Album of Duets is therefore a welcome addi- 
tion to our store. Of the two pieces before us, we like 
the Romance better than the Bourrée, because ofits having 
more charm, in which the latter is somewhat lacking. 
Occasionally the composer tries the ingenious where, we 
think, the obvious would be preferable. This occurs 
mostly in the accompaniment, and does not occupy so 
much space in his pieces as in this short review, which 
should be read as favourable to the composer. 
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Standard English Songs. Edited, revised, and the words 
partly re-written, by W. A. BARRETT. Book II. 
(Edition No. 8,8300; net, 1s.). London: Augener & 
Co. 

MR. BARRETT has made us wait long for the second 

book of his “Standard English Songs.” We began to 

bear him a grudge on that account. But somehow our 
displeasure has been extinguished in the pleasure we re- 
ceived from the book in question; and so, instead of 
scolding him, we feel impelled to thank and praise 
him. Like the first book the second contains twenty- 
two songs. It is impossible to take exception to the 
selection, of which we should not willingly lose a single 
item. Indeed, it is a wreath of flowers gathered in the 
garden of English music which, though not the growth 
of to-day, are nevertheless full of freshness and fragrance. 

A frank straightforwardness characterises almost every one 

of these songs, still, variety of mood and style is not want- 

ing. Three successive numbers suffice to exemplify 
this: No. 30, “ Peaceful Slumb’ring,” by Stephen Storace 

(1763—1796) ; No. 31, “Let ambition fire thy mind,” by 

John Weldon (1676—1736) ; and No. 32, “ Young Lubin,” 

by T. Linley(1725—1795). The other composers represented 

are: E. J. Loder (1813—1865), Sydney Nelson (1800— 

1862), M. W. Balfe (1808—1870), G. H. Rodwell (1800— 

1853), William Kitchener (1775—1827), Robert Jones 

(circa 1610), C. Dibdin (1745—1814), John Feltham Dan- 

neley (1780—1830), T. Attwood (1767—1838), William 

Shield (1748—1829), S. Arnold (1740—1802), Sir H. R. 

Bishop (1782—1855), Isaac Nathan (1792—1864), and 

Ch. John Stanley (1713—1786). As to the traditional 

song No. 78 and the anonymous ones (of circa 1770 and 

1775), Nos. 29 and 39, they are by no means the least 

beautiful of the selection. 


Justa Song. Song. The Words by G. CLIFTON BINGHAM, 
the Music by ANNIE E. ARMSTRONG. London: 
Augener & Co. 

1n “Just a Song” Miss Armstrong has produced a very 
successful song. It is, if our memory does not play us 
false, the best of her songs we have seen. She does not 
attempt the flights of Schubert, Schumann, and Franz, 
but remains in the sphere of homeliness. There, how- 
ever, she does not give way to the besetting sin. Instead 
of maudlin sentiment she gives us true feeling ; instead 
of childish triviality, estimable common sense. From the 
technical point of view the composition is unpretentious, 
but decidedly good. 


Serenade (“While my lady sleepeth”). Words from Lock- 
hart’s “Spanish Ballads,” Music by C. FAIRFAX 
CROWDER. London: Augener & Co. 

A GRACEFUL ‘and flowing song which unmistakably 
proves talent, though as yet no originality. But the 
critic’s talk about originality is like the child’s crying for 
the moon, so we will say no more about it, and rejoice 
in what other good qualities there are. We imagine 
that Mr. Crowder has it in him to give us delicately 
felt and executed things. Let him only work hard and 
conscientiously, and study the great masters with his 
heart and ears open. 


Lohengrin. Romantische Oper in drei Akten, von 
RICHARD WAGNER. Erste Lieferung. Leipzig: 
Breitkopf & Hartel. 

SOME months ago we announced that a new edition of 

the full scores of Richard Wagner’s operas was about to 





appear. We have now before us the first of the twenty- 
four parts of Lohengrin. The edition promises to be in 
every respect unexceptionable. The music is clearly en- 
graved, the letterpress well printed, the paper good, and 
the cover beautifully decorated. The contents of the 
first part (price 5s.) are Wagner's charming dedication to 
Liszt, the Vorspie/ (introduction), and nearly the whole 
of the first scene (up to Friedrich’s words, “O Herr, 
traumseelig ist die eitle Magd, die meine Hand voll 
Hochmuth von sich stiess”). Acquirers of the scores 
must, however, take note that their possession does not 
carry with it the right of public scenic performance. 


Three-part Songs for the Young. Trios for treble voices, 
with pianoforte accompaniment. Revised and partly 
arranged by H. HEALE. Book I. (Edition No. 
8,990 ; net, Is.) London: Augener & Co. 


Now that the cultivation of part-singing in educational 
institutions is on the increase, the author’s arrangements 
will meet a demand. The turning of compositions con- 
ceived as solo songs into trios is, however, a problem not 
only exceedingly difficult, but even not always capable of 
a satisfactory solution. As a rule, the author manages 
not badly to extricate herself out of the difficulties into 
which she ventures. The titles of the songs and the 
names of the composers must be left to speak for them- 
selves: “Italy” and “Lullaby,” by Mendelssohn ; 
“Coronach,” “ Whither,” “The Alpine Hunter,” by F. 
Schubert; and “The Forest is my Delight” and 
“ Ocean’s Lullaby,” by Franz Abt. f 


Handbell Ringing. By C. W. FLETCHER. London: 


J. Curwen and Sons. 


THIS is a good introduction to the noble art of handbell 
ringing, written in a lucid and lively style. The book is 
divided into six chapters, dealing respectively with ‘“‘ The 
System of Notation,” “ The Bells,” “ The Players,” “Strik- 
ing the Bells,” “ The Treble Players,” and “The Chimes.” 
To those who have no high opinion of handbell ringing 
the author’s words about “the observance of expression, 
style, and those other graces which go to make a good 
performance,” will come as a revelation. ° 


Annotated Programmes. By JOSEPH GILLOTT. Mel- 
bourne : Stillwell and Co. 


THIS work contains the programmes of Mr. Joseph 
Gillott’s three concerts, recently given at the Melbourne 
Atheneum. Much taste and judgment are apparent in 
the selection of the works performed, and the analytical 
remarks which are appended evince excellent knowledge 
of a wide field of musical literature and keen appreciation 
of its beauties. This is no more than we should expect 
from the author, who hails from that “alma mater” of 
music, the Leipzig Conservatorium. A special and unique 
feature of the work, which marks a new stage in the 
development of concert programmes, is that it contains, 
in addition to analytical remarks, “hints, zesthetical and 
technical, for the practice and performance of the various 
works, for the use of pianoforte students.” With such 
excellent pioneers as Mr. Joseph Gillott in the field, the 
musical knowledge of our “ Australian cousins” bids fair 
to soon come abreast with that of the old country. 
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Concerts. 


ee 
By J. B. K. 

THE LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 
THE tenth concert of the present (second) season intro- 
duced an overture written in illustration of Tennyson’s 
poem, “ Morte d’Arthur,” by Dr. J. F. Bridge, organist of 
Westminster Abbey. This composition is clear in design, 
well written, and not wanting in isolated passages of 
beauty and interest. It commands respect, but fails to 
stir the emotions as such a work should. 

Mozart’s “ Haffner” serenade in D is, like Johannes 
Brahms’ magnificent -serenade in the same key, Op. 11, 
introduced at the preceding concert, a masterpiece in its 
way—Moazartian in the composer’s lightest and brightest 
mood. Frau Norman-Néruda, who looked statuesque 
during the /ace¢ of the first movement, exhibited her rare 
artistic qualities in the execution of the violin solo in the 
subsequent sections of the work, whilst her consummate 
virtuosity was again displayed in the adagio and finale 
from H. Vieuxtemps’ ever-welcome concerto in E, in which 


the composer and famous executant knew so well how to! 


set forth the capabilities of the queen of instruments to 
the utmost advantage of the work and its interpreter. 

A feature of considerable interest was the first per- 
formance in England of Beethoven’s recently discovered 
aria for baritone, “ Mit Méadeln sich vertragen,” from 
Goethe’s ‘‘ Claudine von Villa Bella,” written in a vein of 
such frolicsome humour that Mozart, and even the com- 
poser of the Bardiere, might have been the author of this 
pretty and characteristic trifle, which received a most 
spirited and pointed rendering by Herr Georg Henschel, 
the conductor of these concerts, every syllable of the 
difficult text being enunciated with the utmost distinct- 
ness. The pleasure afforded by G. Bizet’s not very lofty 
but picturesque and thoroughly attractive symphonic 
Suite “Roma,” tended to renew the regret at the early loss 
to art of the gifted composer of Carmen. 

At the eleventh concert, Schuman’s overture to Byron’s 
“Manfred,” which exemplifies a certain mental affinity 
between the poet and composer in a marked degree, was 
performed, probably in remembrance of Byron’s birth- 
day, on the 22nd of January, 1788. At Vienna and other 
German cities, and even at Paris, highly artistic perform- 
ances of that melodrama, in conjunction with Schumann’s 
music, have been given. We in London must be content 
to read of such things in the musical press. The ex- 
cellence of the performance of the overture under Herr 
Georg Henschel was, however, worthy of the occasion. 
Indeed, we do not remember the three trumpets, which 
have been said to represent the Fates, to come out with 
equal effect. Only the final “Langsam” seemed to our 
feeling taken somewhat too slow, whilst Wagner’s patchy 
and over-elaborated, yet, by reason of its themes, 
highly attractive Mezstersinger overture, decidedly lost 
in breadth and clearness by an unusually accelerated 
tempo, and the tromboni were too prominent throughout. 
Miss Fanny Davies gave a rendering marked by high 
excellence, both in a technical and intellectual sense, of 
Beethoven’s magnificent pianoforte concerto, No. 4, in G; 
and Mr. Santley brought out a scena (significantly with- 
out an aria) by Mr. George Marshall-Hall, from his opera 
Harold. This piece, which shows some dramatic power 
and considerable command of orchestral effects, is written 
on the “infinite melody” principle, minus the se/ody, 
and the laying of the scene in Westminster Abbey, which 
did not exist at that time, is also, to say the least, some- 
what in excess of the widest poetical licence. The 
vocalist, or rather declaimer, of the music, who was, 





moreover, in bad voice, deserved sympathy for his diffi- 
cult and ungrateful task. 

The twelfth concert, being commemorative of Richard 
Wagner’s death (13th February, 1883), opened with an 
exceptionally bright and finished performance of Beet- 
hoven’s “Eroica” Symphony, even the first horn being 
perfect in the difficult trio, which was moreover, for once, 
taken lustily at the correct rate of speed. The rest of 
the programme consisted of a well-contrasted orchestral 
“ Wagner” selection, ending with the majestic “ Kaiser- 
marsch,” which seemed an appropriate musical illustra- 
tion of Prince Bismarck’s recent patriotic speech in the 
German “ Reichsrath.” 

An exceptional attraction at the thirteenth concert was 
the Concerto in A minor for violin, violoncello, and or- 
chestra (MS.), recently added to that remarkable list of 
chefs @euvre for which modern art is indebted to the 
genius of Johannes Brahms. The effects obtained by the 
composer from the novel combination of the above-named 
two solo instruments, in conjunction with a delightful or- 
chestration (the nearest approach thereto being Beethoven’s 
somewhat inferior Concerto Op. 56, with a pianoforte 
part superadded), are as new as they are rich and varied 
in colour. But far above the charm of mere instrumental 
“timbre,” a vein of original, noble and inspired beauty 
runs through the whole work, so clear in outline and 
fruitful, in éver-changing contrast between massive power 
and the tranquil flow of a well-defined and fascinating 
cantilene, that its effect is direct and immediate, and the 
interest never flags from end to end for an instant. Thus 
Brahms has once more made good his title to the fore- 
most rank of living composers, and a new genre of con- 
certed music has been created, which may stimulate 
others to successful efforts in the same direction. That 
the grateful but enormously exacting so/z# were played 
with absolute maestria by Joseph Joachim and Robert 
Hausmann respectively goes without saying. The recep- 
tion of the work was of the warmest description. The 
distinguished violinist played his arrangements of R. 
Schumann’s lovely “ Garten Melodie” and “ Abendlied ” 
in the most enchanting manner. On the other hand, 
“Am Springbrunnen,” with its formidable progressions in 
“tenths,” &c., shows off the virtuoso, but fails to produce 
the limpid and bubbling effect which is obtainable from 
a Steinway or Broadwood, as the characteristic charm of 
the piece. Why Herr Hausmann, with a vast store of 
genuinely attractive violoncello music on hand, selected 
for his solo Max Bruch’s tedious “ Kol Nidrei” is as 
puzzling as Herr Henschel’s choice of Mendelssohn’s 
overture to his oratorio S¢. Paz/, instead of some effective 
concert or operatic overture, of which about a score might 
be suggested off-hand fora first hearing. 


MONDAY AND SATURDAY POPULAR 
CONCERTS. 


SINCE our last notice Frau Norman-Néruda again de- 
lighted her audiences as first violin with Messrs. Ries, 
Hollander, and Piatti, as chief associates. For one evening 
that accomplished lady gave way to the excellent Concert- 
meister Herr Hugo Heermann from Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, after which Herr Joseph Joachim made his ventrée 
for the season, receiving the usual ovation, which is the 
just due of his exceptional merits and fame. The great 
virtuoso introduced on that occasion for the first time 
the enormously difficult adagio and allegro from the 
sonata in C for violin alone, by J. S. Bach, in the execu- 
tion of whose polyphonous music he has few, if any, 
rivals. The other novelties or quasi-novelties previously 
brought out at these concerts were Vitali’s chaconne, 
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played by Frau Norman-Néruda, who, by the magic of 
her bow galvanises the antique into the freshness of 
youth, and a set of “ Lezioni” (which proved not much 
more than such) by the Italian Ariosti (who like his 
countryman Buononciniwas “extinguished” in this country 
by the towering genius of Haendel) originally composed 
for the viola d’amore, and recently discovered, arranged 
for violoncello, and played by Signor Piatti. The other 
pieces chosen for performance being as familiar as house- 
hold words, require no recapitulation. 

The pianists who all more or less distinguished them- 
selves in solo and concerted pieces were Mlle. Janotha, 
the Misses Fanny Davies and Mathilde Wurm, and Herr 
Max Pauer, now (unusually youthful) Professor at the 
famous Cologne Conservatorium, who, availing himself of 
his Carnival holiday, gave an excellent rendering of R. 
Schumann’s Toccata, described by the composer him- 
self as one of the most difficult pianoforte pieces extant, 
as those who toiled at it, know best. The same master’s 
very original because intensely Schumannesque and very 
1arely heard Novelette No. 4 was a welcome “ encore.” 

The charm of variety, both musical and personal, was 
added to these classical entertainments by vocal contri- 
butions from the Misses Carlotta Elliot, Liza Lehmann, 
Marguerite Hall, Hermine Kopp, Mrs. Hutchinson, and 
Mrs. Henschel. : 

Thus far the postponement of the commencement of 
the Monday Concerts to 8.30 p.m. has only resulted in 
the inconvenience of those who are bound to leave early, 
without abolishing the trooping in of late-comers. This 
may be a law of fashion, but it certainly shows a want of 
consideration for art and the artists concerned as well as 
for those who, perhaps, not unnaturally, wish to enjoy 
the opening piece as well as the rest. 





EDUARD DANNREUTHER’S CHAMBER 
CONCERTS. 
SOME important novelties were again brought forward at 
the second and third concert of the series, viz: a violin 
sonata, Op. 45, by Grieg, but which, except in the remark- 
ably bright and fascinating Finale in Northern dance 
rhythm, proved inferior to his magnificent violoncello 
sonata, Op. 36 (published also for the pianoforte and 
violin), from which indeed whole passages are bodily trans- 
ferred into the new work. Nor is C. Hubert H. Parry’s 
second pianoforte trio in B minor, whichlacks individuality, 
equal to his masterly and fanciful Partita in D minor for 
violin and pianoforte, likewise performed during this 
series. An admirable execution of that quasi novelty, 
Brahms’ last pianoforte trio, Op. rol, set forth the 
beauties of this delightful work with a more perfect 
clearness of outline and detail that we can remember at 
any previous performance. Indeed, generally, chamber- 
music is enjoyed best a /a camera and with a sympathetic 
audience, which, at these agreeable sozrées, looks like a 
gathering of friends. Miss Lena Little contributed in 
her own refined and expressive style some Lieder—four 
veritable gems—by C. V. Stanford and C. Hubert H. 
Parry, Robert Franz, and Tschaikowsky. Had these last 
been sung in Russian by this polyglot artist, we should 
not have been in the least surprised. Happily for our 
own personal appreciation they were rendered in excel- 
lent German. The choice of the novelty at the fourth 
and last concert—a shallow and uninteresting though 
cleverly-written Pianoforte quintet (Op. 49) by Albert 
Becker—is not easily accounted for; nor did Fraulein 
Pauline Cramer do her genuine artistic attainments jus- 
tice with one very short and two clever but uninspired 





Lieder by Robert Franz. MM. Gompertz, A Gibson, 
violins ; Kreuz, viola; Ould, violoncello, with Mr. E. 
Dannreuther at the piano, were the instrumentalists. 





G. BIZET’S L’7ARLESIENNE AT THE PRINCE 
OF WALES’ THEATRE. 


THE fame which justly belongs to the composer of 
Carmen drew a large and representative gathering, in- 
cluding His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, to the 
first performance in London of his music to Alphonse 
Daudet’s “ L’Arlésienne,” in connecticn with the drama 
itself, as adapted by Jocelyn Brandon, under the title 
The Love that Kills at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre. 

The principal orchestral morceaux, in the form of two 
suites, have been so frequently performed and even 
tortured by sundry amateur bands, that it is unnecessary 
to enlarge on the merits of this delightful music, which, 
however admirable in the concert-room, gains additional 
significance and charm when wedded to the action on 
the stage, an altogether novel feature of interest being 
the choruses, curiously enough all sung behind the 
scenes, and among which that in the last act, built on 
the bold opening theme of the overture, first for male 
voices unison and subsequently in four-part harmony, 
deserves special notice. ‘The music was executed with 
great spirit under Mr. Ivan Caryll. 

Unfortunately the drama itself is not ¢ Za hauteur ot 
the music, the thread of the principal story being too 
thin, and suffering, moreover, from a distinct and wholly 
superfluous anticlimax. The acting was decidedly supe- 
rior to the usual matinée order, Miss Sophie Eyre, who 
recently gained distinction as a most bewitching “* Witch,” 
being especially successful in the chief réle. The 
Arlésienne herself, strange to say, does not a 

J. B. 





FRENCH OPERA BOUFFE. 


JACQUES OFFENBACH’S Perichole,in which Mlle. Humberta 
proved that the somewhat risky part of the “ heroine” 
can be made most attractive by a fascinating presence, 
charming vocalisation, and graceful and refined acting, 
without stooping to the vulgarity—the “ chien ”—which, 
in the performance of Hortense Schneider, was considered 
indispensable, was followed by the same composer’s 
Grande Duchesse de Gerolstein, with Mile. Mary Albert 
in the title-rdle, to whom very much the same eulogies 
as to her predecessor justly apply : a winning appearance, 
with charming singing and acting, sufficiently pointed 
without overstepping the line of true comic art. The 
marked success gained by this clever lady last year in 
the same part at Her Majesty’s was even increased this 
season within the smaller ‘“ cadre” of the Royalty 
Theatre, being far better suited to the moving pictures 
of pieces of this class, where also the dialogue, which, as 
spoken by those clever performers and their associates, 
is music in itself, can be better appreciated. Of 
Offenbach’s sparkling music it may, as of a certain 
celebrated vocalist, appropriately be said: his genre 
is small ; but he is great in his genre. 

Offenbach was succeeded by the somewhat less 
brilliant but (musically) more refined AZascotte, by 
Audran, in which Mlle. Mary Albert’s highly artistic 
and captivating embodiment of Bettina (La Mascotte) 
again proved a decided “hit,” each of her smorceaux 
being encored more than once. Excellent work was 
done, especially by MM. Morlet, Dekernel, Ricquier, 
Numes, Curini, and Feroumont; and chorus, orchestra, 
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and mise-en-scéne, were all that could be reasonably 
expected. 

It is satisfactory to notice that Mr. M. L. Mayer, who 
has for twenty years striven hard to acclimatise French 
art—the genuine original “vice” secondhand distortions 
in our metropolis—found sufficient encouragement to 
continue these performances, respecting which further 
notice is reserved. J. B 








PIANOFORTE RECITALS. 


THESE pianistic displays are succeeding each other so 
rapidly that one might almost feel tempted to say, with a 
foreign editor with reference to the recent theatrical con- 
flagrations, ‘‘We must decline to notice them for want 
of space.” Moreover, the selection of the pieces is, as a 
rule, so similar, that if you have heard, say, a dozen of 
these recitals you have heard them ali. But why cannot 
these “entertainments” be made more entertaining, 
whilst a perfect library of very charming pianoforte 
pieces by Rheinberger, Theodor Kirchner, Grieg, Jensen, 
Dvorak, Kiel, Nicodé, Moszkowski, Tschaikowsky, Hans 
Huber, Godard, Hofmann, Scharwenka, &c., is “ left out 
in the cold”? Answer: because it takes a performer 
not blessed with a phenomenal memory some months to 
“get up” a new piece by heart. The sooner, therefore, 
that pianists agree to play “ from the music,” as until recent 
years, the better it will be for their own comfort, and for 
the removal of boredom from the audience, as well as for 
the benefit of musical art. 

The excellent performance of Miss Fanny Davies at 
her recital at Princes Hall showed that the large 
measure of success she has won both in} this country and 
recently in critical Leipzig and Berlin rests on the sub- 
stantial merits of a genuine artist. On the same occasion 
Friulein Hedwig Sicca, who possesses a sympathetic and 
well-trained voice, made a most successful déb@/, with a 
truly poetical rendition of some Lieder by Schubert, 
Brahms, Schumann, and Robert Franz. Mozart’s ballad, 
“Das Veilchen.” was, however, taken too fast, and 
somewhat deficient in dramatic expression. This lady 
should soon make a name for herself in our concert 
rooms. 

Miss Marian Bateman’s recital gave proof of a neat 
technique, if somewhat wanting in power, with a praise- 
worthy variety of expression, at Steinway Hall, on a 
magnificent “ Steinway,” and that clever musician, Mr. 
Algernon H. Lindo, varied two similar performances with 
vocal pieces and dramatic recitations at the same rooms. 

Herr Bonawitz gave the fifth of his interesting and 
instructive “historical recitals” on the organ, harpsi- 
chord, and modern “grand” at the Portman Rooms, 
including representative works from the fifteenth century 
to Brahms and the concert-giver himself. The last 
matinée is fixed for the 23rd March. 

Mr. Gustave Pradeau heroically struggled, like his 
valiant countryman, “sans peur,” but not altogether 
“‘sans reproche ” in the case of the pianist, through his 
four Schumann recitals to the end. The assertion of 
some, who ought to know better, that the vast store of 
Schumann’s pianoforte works has been exhausted by Mr. 
Pradeau is, however, far from correct. 

Miss Esther Barnett, a very young Polish lady, who 
adopted an English nom de plume (the reverse would in 
the case of a pianist seem more intelligible !), pupil of 
Mr. Thomas Wingham, excelled more in delicacy and 
manual dexterity than in depth of feeling or passion at 
her “‘séance ” at St. James’s Hall. 

Those who knew Madame de Pachmann as the charm 





ing but amateurish Miss Maggie Okey, will have been 
agreeably surprised to meet her as an advanced, though 
still very youthful, artist, at her recital at Princes Hall. 
If Brahms’ sonata in F minor demands a more masculine 
treatment, the pianist displayed a remarkable brilliancy 
of execution, lightness of touch, and grace of expression, 
in the rest of the selection, consisting, moreover, ex- 
clusively of new or seldom-heard pieces, both of the 
classical and lighter order, and including an exceedingly 
clever and fanciful set of variations on a simple but 
expressive theme and an elegant “ Réverie du lac” by 
the concert-giver herself. In the result everybody 
seemed charmed, and stayed to the end. Madame de 
Pachmann does honour to her distinguished name, and 
M. de Pachmann has more than one reason to be pleased 
with his pupil. 





MR. AND MRS. HENSCHEL’S VOCAL 
RECITALS. 

THE Vocal Recital, which constitutes a prominent feature 
in German concert life, remains in London, thus far, the 
exclusive property of the two above-named artists ; and, 
indeed, perhaps no other two vocalists known in our 
concert-rooms could take their audience over so wide a 
range of vocal art with equal artistic success. That the 
sympathetic ¢brve and almost bell-like clearness of Mrs. 
Henschel’s soprano remains unimpaired, has been ap- 
preciated at other concerts, whilst Herr Henschel more 
than compensates for the somewhat diminished freshness 
of his vocal organ, chiefly conspicuous in mezza voce, by 
a technical manipulation and a consummate style of ex- 
pression in every school and phase of his art, for which 
this sterling artist has justly earned universal reputation. 
With so much of high excellence comprised within the 
three recitals given at Prince’s Hall, including soli and 
duets from Handel and Pergolese to Brahms and Herr 
Henschel himself, it must suffice to say that, whilst Mrs. 
Henschel found her true element in the more lyric 
portion of the programmes, but falling somewhat short in 
intensity and depth of pathos (which indeed seems all but 
the exclusive attribute of Continental artists) in such 
eminently dramatic songs as Schubert’s “ Junge Nonne,” 
special acknowledgment is due to Herr Henschel for 
bringing forward some of Carl Léwe’s “Lieder und 
Balladen ”—a perfect mine of unexplored wealth—which, 
indeed, suggest the query, whether Carl Léwe had not an 
equal share with Franz Schubert in the creation of the 
German Lied in its present form, foreshadowed by 
Beethoven’s “ Liederkreis an die ferne Geliebte.” 

Mr. Henschel’s own accompaniment of all the music 
—some of it veritable pianoforte pieces with a voice part 
—is a tour de force which few would care to imitate. 
But that the performance suffers in his own soli with the 
singer invisible behind the piano, and more especially in 
the duets from a want of a proper mingling of the voices, 
as well as of an adequate dramatic effect, is beyond 
question. Let us hope that these recitals, which afford 
genuine gratification to all, and probably some valuable 
lessons to not a few, will be resumed after the artists’ 
return from their zournée on the Continent. 








Musical Notes. 


—_@o—_ 


THOUGH we may be in doubt as to the causes of the 
result, we cannot be for a moment in doubt as to the 
result itself, of the first performance of Za Dame de Mon- 
soreau, opera in five acts and seven tableaux, the words 
by Auguste Maquet, the music by Gaston Salvayre, which 
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took place at the Paris Opéra on January 30th—it was a 
fiasco. L’Art Musical, after describing the libretto as 
badly fashioned and balanced, proceeds thus :—“ M. 
Salvayre, whose score does not seem to us up to the level 
of his preceding works, evidently found himself embar- 
rassed by that form of pure lyrical drama which does not 
lend itself to the development of a melodic idea.” A 
fortnight later the same journal informed its readers that 
the new opera “is wending its way slowly but surely 
towards the eternal rest to which, in a near future, its 
feeble complexion and all-pervading inanition condemn 
it.” M. Pougin, in Le Ménestrel, expresses himself more 
fully on La Dame de Monsoreau, whether more justly, we 
are unable to state. He calls the work znforme, ingrate, 
infertile et incohérente. He says one has to go back to 
the days of Mermet’s Jeanne d’Arc (1876—it had at the 
most only fifteen performances) in order to find such a 
sotrée de déception, de désillusion et—tranchons le mot— 
d@inénnarrable ennui comme celle du 30th Janvier, 1888. 
The poem which the composer has “tortured ” is, in M. 
Pougin’s opinion, “singularly mediocre.” The source of 
the libretto, Dumas and Maquet’s novel of the same name, 
yields little for the purposes of an opera, being wanting in 
lyricism and depth of passion. As to the score, it is 
“void of ideas, unconscious of every kind of style, regard- 
less of any tendencies whatever, impersonal, and null to 
such a degree that it almost entirely escapes analysis.” 
But it is not only destitute of ideas and lamentably poor 
as regards imagination, nay, it lacks even the most 
elementary care. The composer’s harmonies, although 
sometimes recherchés, are cold and without savour ; and 
his orchestration, which is often noisy, is not sonorous in 
the real sense of the word—it is, moreover, uninteresting, 
without felicitous combinations, ingenious devices, and 
piquant designs. These are strong words and strong 
opinions. M. Moreno must have felt that when he was 
writing a week later in the same paper. He does not 
deny that the days of La Dame de Monsoreau are counted, 
but he thinks that this is partly owing to the merciless 
treatment it has received. In fact, he maintains that, 
with one exception, it is not inferior to the works that have 
preceded it on the same stage, and had accorded to them 
a more benevolent reception. 

THE first act of Zaive, the music of which is by M. 
Véronge de la Nux, was the other day read at the Opéra. 


MADAME MELBA, at present engaged and admired at 
Brussels, will probably be secured for the Paris Opéra 
during the two months of her summer holidays. 

GOUNOD is said to have promised M. Paravey, the 
director of the Opéra-Comique, a new opera, the libretto 
of which will be an arrangement by Dennery and Armand 
Sylvestre of Ponsard’s Charlotte Corday. 


M. Danpg¥, the musical conductor of the Opéra-Comique, 
has, after a protracted illness, returned to his desk and 
baton. 


AMONG the reforms introduced by M. Paravey there is 
also the re-institution of the stadles d’orchestre, at the price 
of 5 francs. 


AT last M. Faye, the Minister of Instruction, has pro- 
posed a project for a new Opéra-Comique ; it is a project 
for rebuilding it on the old site with the fayade advanced 
6 metres on the Place Boieldieu. The cost is estimated 
at 3,500,000 francs. 


THE premicre of the operetta La Volitre, the words by 
Nuitter and Beaumont, the music by Charles Lecocq, took 
place at the Nouveautés on February 11th. 


A COMPETITION has been opened for a lyrical poem, 





afterwards to be set to music, and executed at the Ex- 
position Universelle of 1889. Subject: Quatre vingt- 
neuf; \ength, about a hundred verses ; latest date of 
delivery, March 31st, 1888; admissible competitors, 
Frenchmen ; prizes, 3,000 and 1,000 francs. 

AMBROISE THOMAS, who went to Rome to be present 
at a representation of his Haslet at the Argentina, 
took up his quarters at the Villa Medici (Académie de 
France), where he had passed his term as grand prix de 
Rome in 1832, and composed his first opera, La double 
Echelle, performed in 1837. M. Thomas afterwards went 
to Hyéres, and intends to finish during his stay there the 
score of the ballet La Tempéte. 

At the Brussels La Monnaie, Délibes’s Sy/via had a 
great success. The success of the ballet was, indeed, 
such that it encouraged the directors to mount Wi/enka, a 
ballet by Jan Blockx, the music of which has already been 
heard at one of the popular concerts. After the pro- 
duction of Godard’s Jocelyn (about the end of February), 
it will be the turn of P. Hillemacher’s Une Aventure 
a’ Arlequin. 

THE pieces of the programme of the fifth of Franz 
Servais’s symphony concerts (Brussels) were selected by 
the subscribers—a plan first introduced by Hans von 
Biiiow. The result of the popular selection is interesting : 
Festival overture by Brahms, Zvozca symphony by 
Beethoven, Hulaigungsmarsch and Venusberg by Wagner, 
and Les Eloides by César Franck. The programme of 
the sixth concert contained Brahms’ first symphony and 
Beethoven’s Egmont music with connecting recitations. 

A THIRD performance of Berlioz’s Reguzem, under 
X. Scharwenka’s conductorship, took place at the Victoria 
Theatre, Berlin, on January 27th, before a fairly numerous 
audience. As the /oca/ was more suitable for the proper 
distribution of the forces, and these forces more familiar 
with their functions, everything sounded better and came 
out more effectively than on the two previous occasions. 

THE violinist Karl Halir, Concertmeister of Weimar, 
gave a concert at Berlin, assisted by the Philharmonic 
orchestra, at which he played Tschaikowsky’s and 
Brahms’s concertos. The Ad/gemeine Musik-Zeitung 
praises him for his mechanical dexterity and certainty, 
his great and brilliant tone, his genuinely artistic intelli- 
gence, and his warmth of feeling. 

AT the Berlin opera-house there will be produced this 
season the following new works: Zwurandot, by Th. 
Rehbaum; Jrrungen (after Shakespeare’s Comedy of 
Errors), by Adolf Lorenz; and Loreley, by Emil Nau- 
mann. Holstein’s Hazdeschacht, which is not a new 
work, is likewise in contemplation. 


XAVER SCHARWENKA is engaged on the composition 
of a three-act opera, entitled Matuswintha. The author 
of the libretto is Ernst Koppel. 


VERDI’s O¢hello has now also been heard in Germany, 
and with great success. First at Hamburg on Janua 
31st, with Madame Sucher (Desdemona), Stritt (Othello), 
and Lissmann (Iago). Next at Munich on February 5th, 
with Madame Schiller, Vogl, and Gura, in the principal 

arts. 
‘ THE esteemed composer, music-director, and cathedral 
organist, Karl Reinthaler, of Bremen, has retired into 
private life. ‘ 

AT a soirée of the Dresden Tonkiinstlerverein there 
came to a hearing a new unpublished sonata for clarinet 
and piano by Felix Draesecke and a sonata for violon- 
cello and piano by W. A. Mozart, the son of the great 
Mozart. The audience found the former work pleasing, 
but the latter insipid and commonplace. 
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THE performance of the whole of Wagner’s tetralogy, 
Der Ring des Nibelung, at Karlsruhe, has passed off in a 
very satisfactory manner. 

THE novelty of the seventh Giirzenich concert at 
Cologne was Arno Kleffel’s Schwestertreue, a work dis- 
tinguished by genuine feeling and good workmanship, but 
not by originality. The lady violinist Marie Soldat, who 
playea Spohr’s eighth and Vieuxtemps’s E major con- 
certo, charmed her hearers by the purity of her tone, 
the warmth of her expression, and the finish of her 
technique. 

THE pianist Alfred Reisenauer, of whom we said last 
month that he had returned to Kénigsberg from a concert 
tour in Russia, is now reported to have had the great 
misfortune to break one of his arms, at Tiflis. Which 
of these contradictory pieces of news is true we are 
unable to tell. 

DURING the Northern Industrial and Art Exhibition at 
Copenhagen there will be given a series of six concerts 
—three with chorus and orchestra and three of chamber 
music. The composers represented there will be, among 
others: the Danes— Gade, J. P. E. Hartmann, Heise, 
Bendix, Winding, and E. Hartmann; the Swedes— 
Normann, Berwald, Sidermann, and Hallén; and the 
Norwegians—Svendsen, Grieg, Selmer, Sinding, and 
Kjerulf. 

THERE are few large Continental towns which have not 
more or less frequently honoured composers by naming 
streets after them—we islanders insulate ourselves from 
the rest of Europe also in not taking the slightest notice 
of musicians—but Paris stands in this respect no doubt 
first, as the following list of names of streets given by the 
Ménestrel will show : Adolphe Adam, Auber, Beethoven, 
Bellini, Berlioz, Berton, Bizet, Boieldieu (Place), Cheru- 
bini, Choron, Cimarosa, D’Alayrac, Donizetti, Erard, 
Félicien David, Gluck, Gounod, Grétry, Halévy, Harold, 
Lully, Méhul, Meyerbeer, Monsigny, Mozart, Nicolo, 
Pergolése, Philidor, Piccini, Rossini, Rouget de Lisle, 
Spontini, Victor Massé, and Wilhelm. 

At the last Birkenhead Subscription Concert an ex- 
cellent quartet, consisting of Messrs. E. Schiever, T. Shaw, 
K. Courvoisier, and C. F uchs, made its appearance, and 
produced a very favourable impression in Schumann’s 
Quintet, with Miss Fanny Davies at the piano ; and also 
in Haydn’s string Quartet in G. 

MR. FREDERIC LAMOND, the pianist. is now on a 
concert tour in Germany. His recitals at Hamburg and 
Hanover were very successful. Mr. Lamond has now gone 
on to Berlin, where he is announced to play three con- 
certos by Brahms, Henselt, and Saint-Saens. He will 
also introduce two new works of his own, a Violoncello 
Sonata and a Pianoforte Trio. 


WE have much pleasure in announcing that Dr. Martin 
(late Sub-Organist) has been appointed to succeed Dr. 
Stainer in the post of Organist at St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


AT a meeting of the Committee on the 22nd of Febru- 
ary, Dr.A. C. Mackenzie was elected Principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music in the room of Professor Sir G. A. 
Macfarren, deceased. 

DR. VILLIERS STANFORD’S Irish Symphony has been 
played under Hans von Biilow’s direction at Hamburg, 
and got a very good reception. The same conductor will 
also bring it to a hearing at Berlin. 

THE deaths are announced of the pianist-composer 
Julius Sachs, at Frankfort; of Matteo Luigi Fischetti, 
pianist, teacher of singing, and composer of the operetta 
Aida di Scafati, at Naples ; and of the pianist-composer 
Filippo Angeleri, brother of Antonio Angeleri, at Milan. 





R. HOCH’S CONSERVATOIRE FOR ALL 
BRANCHES OF MUSIC, IN FRANCFORT-ON -THE- 
MAINE. The SUMMER TERM commences the 4TH APRIL. 
Director: Professor Dr. BERNHARD ScuHowz. Tuition is given by Frau 
Dr. Crara SCHUMANN, Miss Mary ScHuMANN, Miss Eugenie SCHUMANN, 
Miss FLORENCE RoTHSCcHILD, and by Messrs. James Kwast, VALENTIN 
Miter, Lazzaro Uzietui, James Meyer, and FrNest ENGESSER, 
in Pianoforte ; by Mr. Henry Getnaar in Organ; by Professor Huco 
HEERMANN, "Professor NareEt-KoninG, and Fritz BasseRMANN, in 
Violin and Viola ; by Professor BERNHARD CossMANN in Violoncello ; by 
W. SELTRECHT in Contrabass; by C. Preusse in Horn; by Dr. FRANZ 
Kriikt and Mrs. Constantin ScHusarT and Henry HERBORN in 
Singing ; by Director Dr. ScHouz and Messrs. F. Knorr and A. Ecipt in 
‘theory and Composition ; by Dr. G. Verrn in German Literature; by Mr. 
K. HerMANN in Declamation and Mimics; by Mr. L. Uztextr in Italian 
Language. The Fee for the Special Branch and necessar accessories is 
360 Marks ; for the Finishing Classes of the Pianoforte and Singing School, 
450 Marks per annum. Applications to be made to the Direction of 
Dr. Hoch’s Conservatoire. 


INSUTI’S SONGS OF THE FLOWERS. 


Twelve Two-Part Songs for Treble Voices. Words by Edward 
Oxenford. Illustrated with portrait of Composer. Price, Old Notation, 


1s. ae Sol-Fa, 4d4.—Metuven Simpson & Co., Dundee ; Patgy WILLIs, 
ndaon. 


ALL THE MUSIC FOR THE 


OCAL AND METROPOLITAN EXAMINA- 
TIONS OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, ROYAL 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC, and TRINITY COLLEGE. LONDON, may 
be obtained of AUGENER & Co., School Department, 86, Newgate St., E.C. 


EF KIRCHNER. Favourite Pieces. 


PIANOFORTE 





SOLOS. 
. 181. 
184. 
209. 
210. 
amr. 
212. 
222. 
230. 


Jagdstiick ... 

Schlummerlied (Slumber Song) : 
Souvenir des ™’ 7 ee 
Die Rosenzeit. Valse brillante ... 
Nixenlied ; 

Bohmische Nz ational Tiinze 
Schneewittchen (Snow-white) 
Meditation. Nocturne ... 


PIANOFORTE DUETS (i 4 mains). 
Valses styriennes (Liindler). (6936a-c)... 
anses nationales Bohémes. (6938) .. 
Vive la Jeunesse. Galop brillant. (6939) 
Danses Hongroises (Hungarian Dances). 


{A & CO’S NEW CATALOGUES. 


SHILLING MUSIC CATALOGUE, containing only those Volumes o 
“* Augener’s Edition ” which are sold at net 1/- eac 
A NEW AND COMPLETE CATALOGUE (32 pages) of AUGEN ER 
& CO.’"S CHEAP VOLUMES is now ready and may be had gratis 
on application. 
AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street ; and 1, Foubert’s Place, 
London, W. 


196. 
212. 
232. 


sera each net 
net 
net 


(6937) net 


ETERS’ EDITION. 
W. CZERNY’S PIANOFORTE STUDIES. 


Edition 
0. 
2402 
2403 
2404 


Erster Lehrmeister (The First Instructor), Op. 599 ... 
too Uebungsstiicke (100 Practical Exercises), Op. 139 
125 Passageniibungen (125 Exercises in imental 
ing), Op. 261 ... 

160 Kurze Uebungen (160 ‘Short. Exercises), Op. Sar. 
Vorschule der Fingerfertigkeit, Op. 636 

40 Tagliche Uebungen (40 Daily Exercises), Op. 337... 
Schule des Virtuosen (School of the Virtuoso), Op. 365 


ETUDE DE LA VELOCITE Op 299. 
2411 Complete . a 
2406a—d In4 Books | 


L’ART DE DELIER LES DOIGTS. Op 740. 
Complete .. : 
In 6 Books| Pe 
To be had t ee - 
AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., 
and 1, Foubert’s Place, London, W. 
And of ail Musicsellers in Town and Countrv. 


2405 
2407 
2409 
2410 


each 


2412 


2408a— each 
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OVELTIES N OUVEAUTES | Novelties. Vocal Music—Continued— 


Published before Publiées avant 
March ist, 1888, by’ le rer Mars, 1888, chez 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 
1, Foubert’s Place, London, W. (opposite Conduit Street). 
N.B.—Not connected with any other West End address. 


Edition PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). 


Numbe 
8036¢ BEETHOVEN, L. VAN. Symphony No. 3 in E 
flat (Op. 55). Arranged by E. Pauer ... net 
8103 CORELLI. ‘Papen pieces. Pauer .. see. a NOE 
61142 DEL VALLE DE PAZ, E. Fleurs et Chansons. 12 
petites piéces poétiques. Cah. I. (Op. 23) net 
5946 Etudes de Concert, revues et doigtées par E. Pauer. 
No. 46. X, Scharwenka. Staccato Study net 
GAUTIER, LEONARD. Starry Night. Schottische 
GURLITT, CORNELIUS. Deux Morceaux de Salon. 
(Op. 157) :— 
. La Tyrolienne 
2. La Styrienne 
HENSELT, AD. Suite des Exercices ‘préparatoires. 
net 
KIRCHNER, F. Nixenlied. B flat. (Op. 211) 
Bohmische National Tiinze eens nationales 
Bohémes). (Op. 212) e 
6229 MENDELSSOHN, F._ 12 favourite "Lieder ohne 
Worte ... ; ee = et 
PAUER, E. Progre ssive ‘pieces oo the ‘Training 
School ”: Step IV 
Daily Practice, followed by Eleven Classical Studies. Complete. 
Or separately— 
1. Daily Practice bes ee 
2. G. F. Handel. Allegro inG 
Allegro in B flat ... 
}. 5 S. Bach. Vivace in C minor 
Allegro in EandG ... 


z 
Any ae : 
7. C. Ph. Emanuel Bach. Prestissimo in cC 

minor ooo eee 
8. 


Allegro animato in C 
9. - Allegro di molto in F minor 
10, ————— Allegro vivace in B flat . 
tt & 12. J, P. Kirnberger. Allegros in C 


and D 
TAYLOR, W. F. 


PIANOFORTE DUETS (a 4 mains). 
KIRCHNER, F. Danses -Nationales Bohémes 
(Bohmische National Tianze). (Op. 212)... net 
PFEIFFER, GEORGES. Gigue dans le genre an- 
cien. (Op. 77.) oe ee 
SCHUMANN, R. Oriental Pictures, Bilder aus 
Osten. (Op. 65.) Revised by E. Pauer... net 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


DOLMETSCH, A. 
RITTER, E. W. 
First Position). 
Book I. (To be played on the open string.) 
No. 1, in D; Nos. 2 and 3, inG 
Book II. (For first and second fingers only.) 
No. 4, in C; No. 5, in A minor 


VOCAL MUSIC. 


ARMSTRONG, ANNIE E. By the Lake. Song ... 
PINSUTI, CIRO. Charged. Song ... 
_ Beautiful Land of Flowers 
SHARPE, HERBERT F. 12 Two-Part Songs for 
Female Voices. (Op. 18) :— 
89772 nin» Lo, Smiling Spring 
89776 Summer Dreams... 
8977¢ Hark the Songsters 
89774 The Crested Waves 


In Dreamland. Romance. 


Romance .. 
12 Short Pieces (Violin Part i in the 


~ |West End Branch: 





STROLLERS’ SOCIETY (Dublin). Series of 
Quartets for Male Voices :— 
4856 The Lotus Flower. (R. Schumann) net 
4857 Battle Song. (R. Schumann) soo = NE 
BOOKS ON MUSIC. 


9177. Thoughts of the Great Musicians, collected by La 
Mara. Bound, net, 2s. 6d., paper cover .., net 


AUGENER & Co., London: 


City Chief Office: 86, Newgate Street, E.C. 

1, Foubert’s Place, W. (opposite 
Conduit Street). 

Not Connected with any other West End Address. 


All Communications should be addressed as above. Cheques 
and Post Office Orders to be crossed ‘* Central Bank of London.” 


Telegraphic Address—AUGENER LONDON. 





URLITT’S POPULAR PIANOFORTE 
TUTOR. 

Part I. The Elements of Music, Elementary Five-fingered Exercises, 
The Scales, 6 Melodious and Easy Duets, 20 Popular Melodies and 
Pieces in c major and A minor. 

ParrIl. Exercises in Double Notes, Scale Exercises in G major, E minor, 
F major and D minor, 27 Popular Melodies in c, G, F, and E major, and 
D minor. 

Part III. Grace Notes or Ornaments, Arpeggios, the major and minor 
scales, 15 Popular Melodies in various keys. 

80 Folio Page:. Complete, in paper cover, 5s. ; bound in boards, 6s. 

AUGENER & CO., Sole Addresses :—86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 

1, Foubert’s Place (opposite Conduit Street), W., London. 





on genitalia ral —A Monthly List of all 


new Musical Works published in Germany can be had of Messrs, 
AUGENER & Co. Subscription, 1s, per annum, post-free. Single copies, 1d. 
86, — Street, E.C. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS PER ANNUM (Free by Post) :— 
d. 


Postal Union (Europe and America) ... 2 6 
Australia and Foreign Colonies “ae 3.40 


The Number of the “Monthly Musical Record” 
is6,000 per month. This can be verified at CASSELL 
& CompaNny’s, the Printers, Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgat: [ill. 
The Scale of Charges for Advertisements in reference to musical matters 

is as follows :— 


Per Pace .. ary oo +o - £5 0 
8IN. BY3. .. ee ee “<i ee 216 
4IN. BY3. .. ee ee ee ee I 10 
2IN. BY3 « ee ee ee ee o 16 
TIN, BY 3 ee oe og 


Smaller ‘pnchunes at he rate of 1s. per line. 


Advertisements referring to musical matters are accepted only as far as 


6| there is room, or ifthe character of the advertisement admits of its publica- 
| tion in the “‘ MontHLY Musicat REcorp.” 


CONTENTS. 


. CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN WAGNER AND Liszt. By J. B. K. 

. Henri Herz. By E. Paver. 

. CHRISTOPH GLUCK. 

. Our Music Paces. F. Kircuner’s “ JaGustiick” AND FRAGMENT 
FROM THE MS. oF SCHUBERT'S 4TH SONATA. 

. CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES AND THEIR MarTeriaL. By E. Paver. 
(Continued.) 

. FoREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. Music IN LEipziG AND VIENNA. 
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. CONCERTS. 

. Musicat Notes, 
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